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It’s Time To Start Thinking of 


SPRING OPERETTAS 





For High School — 


THE FORTUNE TELLER 
By Victor Herbert 


Completely Revised by Don Wilson and Edward Bradley 


This operetta is so well known that a synopsis is not necessary. 
The new revision has made it perfect for High School use. The 
great melodies all remain but are accessible in the proper voice 
ranges. The lyrics are essentially the same while the book has 
been adapted to present day standards. 
Vocal Score inciuding Libretto ‘ 2.50 
{At least 20 copies must be purchased for performance) 
Chorus Parts, Only—W3461 .40 
(One copy required for each two members of the chorus) 
Orchestration on rental 
(From date of order to date of performance) 
Stage Guide including Choreography.................. . 5.00 
(From date of order to date of performance) 


THE BARTERED BRIDE 
By Bedrich Smetana 


English Translation by Libushka Bartusek 


This is the only English Translation approved by the Czech 
National Opera. In amateur production it is extremely effective, 
yet not too difficult for non-professionals to attempt. If it is neces- 
sary to minimize the solo work, dialog may be substituted for the 
recitative passages. Costuming and Scenery are simple to prepare 
while still acheiving a gratifying result. 
Vocal Score 
(At least 12 copies must be purchased for performance). 
Chorus Parts 40 
(One copy required for each two members of chorus) 
Libretto 
Rental Fees 
*Small Orch. ..............15.00 Extra Parts, each...... 1.50 
*Symphonic Orch 35.00 PP GN cceisincnsees 20.00 
Stage Guide and Dances 
("Entire Opera, including Overture and Dance Step parts) 
The above amounts cover a period of one month. For 
each subsequent month or fraction thereof, an additional 
fee of one-half the first month's rental will be charged. 


For Junior High School — 
YOUNG HANDEL OF HANOVER 
By Helen Boswell and Dorothy Park Clark 
34 Musical Numbers 


An Operetta in Three Acts 


This operetta was inspired by dramatic incidents in the life of 
the young George Frederick Handel. In Act | his extraordinary 
genius overpowers the elder Handel's prejudice against music 
as a vocation for his son. Act Il shows him in London high in royal 
favor in the last days of the reign of Queen Anne. Born a German, 
he has outstayed his leave from the Hanoverian Court, and finds 
himself in trouble on the accession to the English throne of his 
patron, George of Hanover, whom he has offended with his 
truancy. Act Ill shows Handel's spectacular return to royal favor 
by the offering of his famous Water Music to King George I. 
With the exception of three folk songs of the period, all the music 
employed in this operetta is Handel's own. It has been chosen 
from authentic sources and has been used unadulterated except 
for adolescent vocal limitations and interests. 

Complete Score and Libretto 

Stage Manager's Guide 

Orchestration can be rented. 
(At least 15 copies must be purchased for performing rights) 


THE BUCCANEERS 
Music by Edwin M. Steckel 
Book & Lyrics by Roger H. Williams 
An Operetta in Two Acts 20 Musical Numbers 
The scene of this operetta takes place on the deck of a yacht. 
There is much action, including the appearance of Pirates, a 
Mutiny and, of course, a Romance — with a dashing and resource- 
ful hero and a beautiful and charming heroine. 
Vocal Score—Including Dialogue 
Stage Manager's Guide 
Overture (Published Separately) 
arranged for piano—4 hands......................00+ -50 
Orchestration Available on Rental 
(At Least 15 copies must be purchased for performing rights) 


For Elementary School — 


THE CIRCUS PARADE 
Written and Composed by Laura Coolidge 
A Musical Play (With Animal Masks) in One Act 
10 Musical Numbers 


The drum major marches on: the stage and is followed by the 
characters carrying masks mounted on sticks. As the parade enters 
the spectators sing the opening chorus. Each character steps 
forward and acts in pantomime. The chorus follows the action of 
each soloist. The music is continuous throughout the performance. 
Rhythmic movements and singing are the chief activities of this 
production. 

Mask Patterns 


Score and Mask Patterns 1.00 


THE FLOWERS THAT BLOOM 


IN THE SPRING 


Written and Composed by Arthur A. Penn 
An Operetta in Two Scenes” 
13 Musical Numbers—Unison and Two Part 
A pretty story with a somewhat unusual and altogether delightful 
moral is unfolded in the action of the flowers. The story has much 
to do with the contempt of the flowers for Dandelions, and the 
subsequent revenge taken by those ubiquitous yellow invaders 
at the sorry expense of fhe beautiful garden. Amusing touches 
of irony and comedy are introduced by the appearance among 
the flower characters of the Cricket and the Caterpillar. 
JIS Stage Manager's Guide 
Orchestration Available on Rental 
(At least 15 copies must be purchased for performing rights) 


Staging Aids — 
NOVELTY DANCES FOR ANY OPERETTA 
By Alix Feild 
(In Two Volumes) 
Each volume contains eight routines for CHORUS, SOLO, DUET 
or TRIO. 
Vol. | in 2/4, 4/4 and “Cut Time" (Duple time) 
Vol. Il in 3/4, 3/8 and 6/8 metre (Triple time) 
Price $1.00 each 


MORE POWER TO THE SHOWMAN 
By Charles T. H. Jones and Don Wilson 


A professionally written guide for the stage and musical director 
who wants to produce effective shows with amateur talent. Every- 
thing from selecting the operetta to the actual performance is fully 
and authoritatively covered, including BUSINESS MANAGEMENT, 
LIGHTING, STAGING, COACHING, COSTUMES, MAKE-UP, etc. 
Price: Paper Edition ............$1.50 Cloth Edition 

All Prices Net 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 


619 WEST 54 ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





nd-class matter September 21, 1934, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois. Acceptance for mailin 


at the special rate of pos stated in amended section 34.40 


tage 
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SEE HOW MUCH MORE 


We THE NEW 
With any 
other OFFERS FOR YOUR 


(Jigan SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 
OR MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Look them a// over in detail . . . compare the tone, perform- 
ance and musical variety! You'll find Connsonata offers 
more value, more gorgeous, rich, pure-organ tones, and a 
wider selection and range of true solo “‘voices.’’ No other 
organ offers so much for the money. You can depend on Conn- 
sonata, too, because it is a development of the Sound and 
Electronic Research Laboratories of C. G. CONN Ltd.; 
world’s largest manufacturer of band and orchestra instruments. 





MODEL 2C2 


\ 

\ 
L_—_——"_ GET THIS 
NEW Free BOOKLET 
“HOW TO CHOOSE AN ORGAN” 
Tells what to look for . . . what to avoid. 
Helps assure selection of most satisfac- 
tory organ for your purpose. Send for it 
today, without obligation. It’s free/ 

MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


CONNSONATA, DIVISION of C. G. CONN LTD., DEPT. 153, ELKHART, IND. 


Send new free bookler—"“HOW TO CHOOSE AN ORGAN.” 
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Bulletin Board 





NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK will be ob- 
served May 3-10, 1954, according to the 
National and Inter-American Music Week 
Committee. For information write T. E, 
Rivers, secretary, National and Inter. 
American Music Week Committee, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


CBDNA DIVISION MEETINGS. Three 
of the biennial division meetings of the 
College Band Directors National Associ- 
ation have already been held. The other 
three (North Central, Southern and 
Northwest) will be held in January, Feb- 
ruary and March, respectively. The en- 
tire schedule is given on another page 
in connection with an article about 
CBDNA which will interest all college 
band directors. . 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING LABORA. 
TORY IN GROUP DEVELOPMENT will 
hold its usual three-week summer lab- 
oratory session at Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Maine. The dates will be from 
June 20 through July 10, 1954. Approxi- 
mately 125 applicants will be accepted 
for this session. Persons involved in 
problems of working with groups in a 
training, consultant, or leadership ca- 
pacity in any field are invited to apply. 

The NTLGD is sponsored by the Di- 
vision of Adult Education Service of the 
NEA and by the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics of the University of 
Michigan, with the cooperation of facul- 
ty members from the universities of 
California, Chicago, and Colorado, Har- 
vard University, the University of IIli- 
nois, the Ohio State University, Teach- 
ers College at Columbia University, the 
University of Texas, and other educa- 
tional institutions. Its year-round re- 
search and consultation program is sup- 
ported by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. For further 
information, write to the NTLGD at 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


IN-AND-ABOUT CLUB CONFERENCE 
DINNER. In-and-Abouters of the United 
States will break bread in the I&A tra- 
dition at MENC biennial convention in 
Chicago at the dinner sponsored by the 
In-and-About Chicago Music Educators 
Club, March 29 from 5:45 to 7:45 p.m. at 
the Chicago Bar Association, 29 South 
LaSalle St. The Chicago club extends a 
warm invitation to officers and members 
of out-of-town In-and-About Clubs, as 
well as other interested Conference 
members, to attend. Tickets will be avail- 
able at the Conference registration desk 
at the Conrad Hilton. 


CALIFORNIA MUSIC EDUCATORS AS- 
SOCIATION will hold its third biennial 
state convention at Bakersfield, April 
11-14, 1954. All sessions will be held in 
the Harvey Memorial Auditorium build- 
ing of the Kern County Union High 
School, according to word received from 
CMEA President Fred Ohlendorf. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS BAND 
CLINIC AND NORTH CENTRAL 
CBDNA JOIN for 1954 meeting at Ur 
bana. The Silver Anniversary Clinic con- 
ducted by the University of Illinois 
bands, Mark H. Hindsley, director, will 
be held January 7 and 8, 1954, and on 
January 9 and 10 the university band de- 
partment will be host to the biennial 
meeting of the North Central Division of 
the College Band Directors National As- 
sociation. This will be the first time 
these two meetings have been held con- 
currently and in some part simultaneous- 
ly. All who attend are invited to ses 
sions of either group. Austin A. Harding, 
TURN THE PAGE 
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The Singer’s Manual of 


ENGLISH DICTION 


by Madeleine Marshall 


This manual deals with the proper enunciation, for singers, of a neutral 
standard English, free of regional accents and i..telligible to any 
audience. The authoritative work is presented in a clear, concise and 
practical manner. 


“An indispensable aid to anyone who sings in English” 


A (Yer Cantata by 
DABLUS WHAEAUD 
PPP aaclhes of Co ial 


FOR FOUR-PART CHORUS OF MIXED VOICES 
AND SOLO TENOR 
WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 


: 


This new work by the famous French composer was commissioned and 

first performed by Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa. It is based on texts 

from the Bible. Part ane deals with the story of Daniel and Nebuchad- 

nezzar, Part two with Daniel and Belshazzar, Part three with Daniel and 

Darius. The work has a duration of approximately ten minutes. It can 
,, also be performed with orchestra. 
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EVERETT 


The only thing that’s delicate 
about an Everett is its touch. 
Action of keys is unusually re- 
sponsive ... a joy to the =? 


sional as well as the student. 
In every other respect, the 
Style 10 Everett is a piano that’s 
built for plenty of use—and 
abuse. With its rugged case, 
sturdy back construction, full 
cast plate, full-size action mech- 


Now you can change from 1 inch “‘single’’ to 

2 inch double roller casters without changing height 
of pedals from floor. Note inset to accommodate large casters. 
Removable blocks for back. An exclusive Everett development! 








_ 


NDC UP! 


anism and durable finish, it’s a 
piano that’s virtually child- 
proof. 

Everett serviceability is a 
matter of record, from Annette, 
Alaska, to Antofagasta, Chile. 
Yet the price is among the low- 
est. Your franchised Everett 
dealer will be glad to submit the 
delivered prices on mahogany, 
golden oak or blonde oak finishes. 











MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE PORTFOLIO 
Contains evidence of how Everett meets or i 


ds most rigid specifi 





[_] Music teacher 


EVERETT PIANO CO., SOUTH HAVEN 1, MICH. [_] Supervisor 





Please send free Portfolio on Style 10 Everetts. _] Student 

NAME 

ADDRESS. : — ee en — 
CITY. STATE 

















who established the band clinic i ‘ea jp 
1929, will be honored guest and wi'! con. 
duct his latest band arrangements at the 
clinic. All former U. of I. concer: banq 
members are invited to attend ani par. 
ticipate in an alumni band which will be 
conducted by Dr. Harding. Other feg. 
tures will be reading sessions |iy the 
concert band and first regimenta! band 
sessions concerning new developments 
in instrumentation, band library science 
and movies of the 1953 U of I football] 
band. 

Nilo Hovey, chairman of the North 
Central Division of the CBDNA, has apn. 
nounced that plans for this meeting ip. 
clude readings of new concert band 
manuscripts, numbers for brass choir 
and woodwind ensemble, and a lecture. 
demonstration in binaural recording 
techniques. Further information and q 
detailed program may be obtained from 
the University of Illinois Bands office 
at Urbana. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BROADCAST pre. 
sented by Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia for schools of the West and 
reaching the states of Arizona, Cali. 
fornia, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Alaska and Hawaii, has 
adopted the theme, “Music—Language 
and an Art” for its 26th annual course 
in music enjoyment correlated with other 
school subjects.. The Teacher’s Manual 
for the 1953-54 series indicates that the 
series is more than upholding its out- 
standing educational service of the past. 
The course is designed to explore many 
of the interesting phases involved in the 
development of music as an art, and the 
function of musie as a language—a 
means of communicating ideas and feel- 
ings from composer to listener. The 
manual, itself, is intended as a guide to 
educators wishing to develop original 
projects correlated with regular class- 
room listening to the broadcasts. The 
course is divided into six periods en- 
titled: Why Do We Have Music? What 
Is Music? How Does Music Speak to us? 
Where Did Music Take its Modern 
Forms? Who Are the Creators of Music? 
The names of the Standard School Broad- 
cast Advisory Board listed in the back 
of the manual are of particular interest 
because of the great number of MENC 
Division Conference officers, state asso- 
ciation officers, and MENC committee 
members whose names appear in the 
roster. It should be added that the 
Teacher's Manual is a book to be coveted 
by any teacher or music lover—both for 
its content and beauty and a superb ex- 
ample of graphic arts. 


LOUSIANA YOUTH CONCERT BROAD- 
CASTS. The second annual series of 
broadcasts presented by the New Or 
leans Society and the New Orleans 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra un- 
der the auspices of the music section 
of the State Department of Education, 
are announced by State Superintendent 
of Education Shelby Jackson and State 
Supervisor of Music Lloyd V. Funchess. 
The series, consisting of twelve broad- 
casts, started November 12 and ends 
with the February 18, 1954 program. 
Alexander Hillsberg is conductor of the 
orchestra. Betty Jane Nohe, music teach- 
er in the East Baton Rouge Parish, has 
prepared the program notes contained 
in the bulletin describing the activity. 
The broadcasts, according to the bulletin, 
are aimed to encourage more intelligent 
use of the radio in the home, to imple 
ment the objectives of the 4-H Clubs 
and Future Farmers of America, to give 
every school pupil a sound basis for the 
appreciation of good music . . . and 
rewarding use of leisure time. Copies of 
the bulletin (limited quantity) may_be 
secured from MENC headquarters 0 
in Chicago. 


THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COM- 
MISSION of the National Education A* 
sociation announces the election of Mrs. 
Sarah C. Caldwell of Akron (Ohio), im 
mediate past president of NEA, as chait- 
man of the Commission. N. D. McCombs, 
superintendent of schools in Des Moines 
(Iowa) was elected vice-chairman. 
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it's EM. B. 


OPERETTA 
TIME 


An operetta puts the talents you've 


orth 


developed on dress parade — gives your 
community a real thrill, your students an 
incentive to work hard. And you'll 
find just the operetta you want in a broad 
selection from E.M.B. Request a group 
today for study. You'll see more 
operettas, see better operettas, see them 


faster from E.M.B. 


Here’s the easy way 
to ORDER ON APPROVAL 


WRITE giving grade of difficulty and type of 
music you wish to see. We mail you an ex- 
tensive selection for study. 





2 BMrbess <%s 


KEEP what you want from selections sent, return 
the balance to us. 


ORDER separately the quantity you need of the 
titles you want and they will be shipped at 
once from stock. 





Cilentional Y je ne. 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. Vocal music for choruses, operetias 
and cantatas + Text books and literature * Band and orchestra music « Instru 
mental solo and ensemble music « Instrumental methods « A complete stock of 


equipment, supplies and teaching aids for every phase of music education 
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NEW BAND MUS/C—Just Off the Press 


Full Symph. 


LATINS AT LARGE—Bennett (J 503).............. 6.00 9.00 
The five best known Latin American Rhythms; Mombo (Mexico), Rhumba (Cuba), 
Samba (Brazil), tango (Argentina), and Beguine (Central America) make up the 
composition. One of Dave Bennett's best. 


TOULON OVERTURE—Parés-Chidester (J 501)..... 5.50 8.25 


Outstanding composition by Gabriel Parés. Former conductor of the Guarde 
Republicaine Band of Paris. Carefully and tastefully adapted for American Bands 
by Lawrence Chidester. 


BALLET PARISIEN—Offenbach-Isaac (J 491)....... 9.00 13.50 
Suite in five movements: Overture, Valse, Galop, Valse and Finale. Melodies are 
selected from four of the composer's most popular operas including '‘Orpheus". 
Although written almost a hundred years ago, the music is still fresh and delight- 

ful today. 


AMERICAN FRONTIERS—Isaac (J 500)........... 5.00 7.50 
A very musical, skillfully arranged overture. The ranges are within the grasp of 
the average player. One of Merle Isaac's very best. 


Ws 
WG 


OVERTURE FOR YOUTH—Masters (J 509)......... 5.00 7.50 
Very easy overture with interesting contrasts in rhythm, color, and dynamics. The 
piece is stylistically a fusion of the classic and romantic. Scoring is such that 
good performance is possible with very limited instrumentation. 


GRAND UNION—Akers (J 510). ........- ee eeeees 5.00 7.50 
A classical style overture. Melodic, easy and interesting in all parts, Performance 
is possible with limited instrumentation. 


RAFAEL MENDEZ 
records 
ARBAN ETUDES 
(Nos. 18-36) 
for Cornet or Trumpet 


Brilliant recordings by Rafael Mendez 
demonstrates clearly two of the most 





Proven In the Classroom 


CLARINET METHOD 


for GRADE SCHOOLS 


SG. GQ. GQ wf wwWwW, Ww<\@, ld, 


by 
PAUL VAN BODEGRAVEN 


The primary aim of this book is the de- 
velopment of a clear flowing line. lhe 
material in it was selected with the prob- 
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important factors in fine trumpet 
playing . . . controlled single tongu- 
ing and clear precise attack. 


MENDEZ PLAYS ARBAN Record 
Album (78 RPM) incl. tax.. 3.98 





lems of the very young students, grades 
four through seven, very vividly in mind. 
All of it has been thoroughly tested and 
proven in the classroom by the author, an 
Associate Professor of Music Education 
at New York University. 


(0 2766) .90 
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Potsdam’s SUMMER PROGRAM 1954 


On Campus July 6-August 13 


@ Choral Workshop 

@ Chamber Music 

@ Strings in the Schools 

@ Children, the Music Makers 


(Two weeks workshop for classroom teachers) 
@ Regular graduate and undergraduate courses 


In Europe July and August 
Four Study Tours 
@ Music @ Art @History @ Comparative Education 


for details write Helen M. Hosmer, Director of Crane Department 
of Music, State University Teachers College, Potsdam, New. York 
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FULBRIGHT MUSIC SCHOLARSHIP 
STUDENTS IN ITALY. The first Ameri- 
cans to have studied at the Experimental 
Opera Theater in Spoleta, Italy, gave two 
performances of Puccini’s “La Boheme” 
September 8 and 10. Founded in 1546, 
the Experimental Opera Theater is an 
institution for the professional operatic 
training of young Italian singers ani is 
sponsored and subsidized by the Presi- 
dency of Italy’s Council of Ministers, Di- 
vision for Theatrical Performances. Ad- 
mission is granted only to winners of a 
nation-wide singing contest. However, 
this year a special course was estab- 
lished for Fulbright students in the field 
of voice, and eight Americans attended 
classes. The American students are re- 
cipients of government scholarships un- 
der the Department of State’s educa- 
tional exchange program. The Institute 
of International Education, 1 East 67th 
St., New York City, is the agency desig- 
nated by the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships and the Department of State to 
screen applications for the graduate 
study program. 


WIND OR PERCUSSION COMPOSI- 
TION AWARD. The National Association 
of College Wind and Percussion Instru- 
ment Instructors announces its 1954 
competition for scores written for wind 
or percussion instruments, either for 
solo and piano, or for ensembles of any 
combination which includes wind or per- 
cussion instruments (excluding band or 
orchestra). Entries must be submitted 
by March 1, 1954. Further information 
and entry blanks may be obtained by 
writing to Sanford M. Helm, School of 
Music, University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor. 


WOOLLEY FOUNDATION SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS are available for the study of 
music and art in Paris in 1954-55 under 
the auspices of the Board of Governors 
of the United States House of the Cité 
Universitaire in Paris. The scholarships 
carry a stipend of $1,000 each. Applica- 
tions on forms to be secured from the 
U. S. Student Department of the Insti- 
tute of International Education, 1 East 
67th St., New York 21, N. Y., must be 
filed with all supporting documents not 
later than February 1, 1954. 





MONTANA MUSIC EDUCATORS held 
their sixteenth annual state conference 
in Great Falls, October 28-30. The theme 
of the Conference was, “Improving Music 
Education in Montana Schools.” Empha- 
sis was placed on in-service education. 
Lilla Belle Pitts, professor of music 
education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and past-president of the 
Music Educators National Conference, 
was the featured speaker. MMEA officers 
are: Duff Harstad, Bozeman, president; 
Emerson Miller, Missoula, vice-presi- 
dent; Robert Fransham, Bozeman, secre- 
tary: Dean Vinal, Hamilton, treasurer. 
In the picture, left to right: Thelma Hea- 
ton, music consultant and chairman of 
the conference, Great Falls; O. M. Hart- 
sell, state music supervisor with the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Helena; Lilla Belle Pitts; Duff Harstad; 
Bert Christianson, associate professor of 
music and band director at Central 
Washington College of Education, El- 
lensburg, and president of the MENC 
Northwest Division. 
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for constructive 


self-criticism 


SPEECH 
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for oral 
development 
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transcribing 
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advance 
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for comparison 
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yew RCA poso-comaom TAPE RECORDER 


Makes Teaching more Effective, more Interesting 


OU’VE A WONDERFUL EXPERIENCE in 

store ... teaching students with the 
aid of the new portable RCA Push- 
Button TAPE RECORDER. 


No special skill is required to make 
good recordings. Just push a button... 
you’re recording! Push a button... 
you're playing back! A press of the finger 
Starts, stops, records, rewinds, and plays 





RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 


January, Nineteen Fifty-four 





back true-to-life sounds that only an 
RCA quality machine can capture. 


EASIEST TO USE 


Two speeds: one for higher quality re- 
production, the other for extra-long re- 
cordings. Dual Track Tape up to 2 hours’ 
playing or recording time. Recording 
Volume Indicators show when recordings 


are best. Tape Time Indicator shows how 
much tape has been used. Just drop tape 
into the slot for quick-sure threading. 
Long-life, trouble-free construction, ideal 
for classroom use. Sturdy, easy-to-carry, 
reinforced case. RCA Sound Tape pro- 
vides best in magnetic recording. 


See your local RCA dealer 
for a demonstration 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. A78, 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
Please send me additional information on RCA Push-Button TAPE 





(Print) 





| 
| 
FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION | RECORDER. 
Name 
| Address 
| 
CAMDEN. H.J. | City 


Zone State 
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Write for complete wind instrument catalog. 
No obligation. Address department 113 














Au Easter Play 


for Children 
—ANGELS IN THE GARDEN— 


by Annette Mason Ham 


This fine church drama grew out of the need of church schools for a simple and 
reverent idealization of the Easter Message. It employs ten characters and an 
angel choir of children’s voices. Price 80 cents. 


J. FISHER & BRO. 119 w. 40th Street, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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ADVANCED COMPOSITION STUDY 
SCHOLARSHIPS are announced by the 
Student Division of the National Fe:ler- 
ation of Music Clubs. These are a +500 
scholarship offered by John W. Hius- 
sermann, Jr., of Cincinnati in honor of 
his father Judge John W. Haussermann 
for study in a university, college or con- 
servatory in the United States in the aca- 
demic year 1954-55; and a scholarship 
named for Charles Ives valued at 2600 
which covers six-weeks’ study at the 
Indian Hill Music Workshop in Stock- 
bridge, Mass., during the summer of 
1954. The latter scholarship is offered 
by Mordecai Bauman, director of the 
workshop. Applications for the scholar- 
ships may be obtained from Halsey Stev- 
ens by addressing him at 3518 University 
Ave., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


PRIZE SONG COMPETITION sponsored 
by the Chicago Singing Teachers Guild 
for the W. W. Kimball Company prize of 
$200.00 to the composer submitting the 
best solo song with piano accompani- 
ment set to English text is announced by 
David Austin, chairman of the Song 
Contest Committee. In addition to the 
award the Guild guarantees publication 
of the winning manuscript. The contest 
closes January 15, 1954. Information may 
be obtained by sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Mr. Austin at the 
American Conservatory of Music, 25 East 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


YOUNG COMPOSERS CONTEST, spon- 
sored by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, is for a sonata for piano 
(or solo, wind or string instrument with 
piano) and for a work for from three to 
nine orchestral instruments. Awards of 
$150 and $100 each are offered as first 
and second prizes in the two classifica- 
tions. The competition is open to any 
citizen of the United States between the 
ages of 18 and 26. Manuscripts must be 
submitted anonymously by March 235, 
1954 to Contest Chairman Halsey Stev- 
ens, School of Music, University of 
Southern California, 3518 University 
Ave., Los Angeles 7, Calif. Information 
may be obtained from the contest chair- 
man, Mrs. Floride S, Cox, 207 River St., 
Belton, S. C., or from the Federation 
headquarters office at 445 West 23rd St., 
New York 11. 


FIRST ANTHEM CONTEST is announced 
by the Alumni Association of the Choir 
School of the Cathedral of Saint John 
the Divine, New York, N. Y. Composers 
are invited to submit by January 15, 
1954, unpublished anthems or other ec- 
clesiastical works suitable for perform- 
ance by both large and small choir. For 
information concerning stipulations of 
the contest write to F. S. Billyou, Choir 
School Alumni Association, Cathedral 
Heights, New York 25, N. Y. 





FRED FENNELL, conductor of the East- 
man Symphonic Wind Ensemble, receives 
the first album of Mercury’s recording of 
the Ensemble’s performance of “Ameri- 
can Concert Band Masterpieces,” left to 
right: Donald Hunsberger; Frederick 
Fennell; Ted Marcia, Mercury represen- 
tative; Carl Glaser, head of Metro Dis- 
tributing Co., Buffalo, New York. Look- 
ing on are members of the Eastman 
Wind Ensemble who made the recording 
last May in the Eastman Theatre. (Photo 
by Epic.) 
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UNIFORMS 


Another Ostwald “FIRST”—the Lafayette band coat—one coat can be 
worn seven different ways; as a smart conservative style for concert audi- 
torium; as a dressy uniform for the same band on parade or football field. 












For other modern 

uniform styles, write ; 
for our C-50 Catalog ; 
which features 60 

additional designs. 


The Lafayette 
is an exclusive style 
creation of 

“Uniforms by Ostwald” 
Design protected. 


Phone or write for “Fund Raising Ideas” booklet (free). Your local Ostwald 
representative will help you select styles, fabrics, colors, etc. 

Ostwald gives custom tailoring attention to every detail of your order. 
Delivery promises are dependable and confirmed in writing. 


° Unifouns by 


bslivali - 


OSTWALD BUILDING, STATEN ISLAND 1, 





FIRST IN QUALITY FIRST IN STYLE: 
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... the trumpet 
, . . 

you'll play with pride 

Whether just beginning or well advanced in your studies, 
here is a trumpet you'll be proud to play in any company. 
For the Noblet is patterned after the finest artist trumpet 
on the market ane -built to the same handsome lines, 
and expertly finished by master craftsmen. 

Try the Noblet today—compare its thrilling beauty of 
sound, its easy response, its comfortable balance and fast, 
positive action. Hear for yourself how much better you 
sound, how much easier it is to play, how much more 
pleasure you get out of playing. Surprisingly, the 
Noblet trumpet is mot expensive to own—your Noblet 
dealer will gladly arrange terms to suit your budget. See him 
today. G. Lestanc Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Write for The Trumpet Book. Every trumpet player should read this 
interesting and helpful book. Tells how you can improve your 
playing. Use the coupon and send 25 cents to cover cost of mailing. 





G. LEBLANC COMPANY 
Kenosha 2, Wisconsin 


Please send my copy of the new Music 
Education Series booklet published by / 
Leblanc, The Trumpet Book. 
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Important New Publications 
for BAND: 
CARNIVAL OF THE ANIMALS (Ist Suite)... . «6.6. cee eee ee ewww need St. Saens-Cray 
(full—8.00—symphonic—11.00) 
5S EXCERPTS FROM WOODLAND SKETCHES... ........00ccceeeecel MacDowell-Cailliet 


(full—8.00—symphonic—11.50) 
Sample condensed scores sent on request 


for CHORUS: 


SATB: Clate do Lame... csccccccccesescccccccvescesescccces Debussy-O’Hara 25 
Final chorus from L’Enfant et les Sortileges....... 1.66560 00+0+ M. Ravel -25 
The Troubadour of Havana... .. 1.6. 6c cece eee ewennnees Chas. Miller. -22 
A Basket o8 Watehe cccccccccccccccccsocccssecccesses Burrill Phillips 50 
SSA: BOS odeccceccccseceseceecvccccsesvcececceceosceess Glad R. Youse -20 


Reference copies sent to chorus directors on request 











WISCONSIN ORCHESTRA COMPOSI. 
TION CONTEST. The Wisconsin Fecer- 
ation of Music Clubs and the Waukesha 
Symphony Orchestra are sponsoring a 
competition for the selection of a previ- 
ously unpublished work for symphony 
orchestra (standard orchestration) sub- 
mitted by any composer who is either 
Wisconsin born or a Wisconsin resident, 
The work is not to exceed twenty min- 
utes in length. The winning composition 
will be played by the Waukesha Sym- 
phony Orchestra at a subscription con- 
cert during the 1954-55 season, and a 
$50.00 award presented to the composer. 
Entries must be in by February 1. For 
further information write: Mrs. Ronald 
A. Dougan, Contest Chairman, Colley 
Road, Box 87, Beloit, Wis. 


STEINWAY CENTENNIAL PIANIST 
AWARD will be given by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs to the winner 
of a nationwide audition to select a pi- 
anist of concert caliber. In addition to 
the $2,000 scholarship for advanced piano 
study in the 1954-55 season with a 
teacher to be selected by the Federation, 
there will be a guaranteed appearance 
at the 28th biennial convention of the 
Federation in Miami Fla., in April 1955, 
and an audition with the National Con- 
cert and Artists Corporation with the 
probability of a managerial contract for 
the 1954-55 concert season if the caliber 
of talent warrants it. Ruth M. Ferry, 24 
Edgwood Ave., New Haven, Conn., will 
function as national chairman for the 
Steinway Centennial Award. 


AKRON (OHIO) SCHOLASTIC COM- 
POSER’S CONTEST, open to any pupil 
enrolled in the public, private or paro- 
chial schools in the city of Akron from 
kindergarten to twelfth grade inclusive, 
is being sponsored by the Children’s 
Concert Society, the Jaycee Wives and 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce. The 
music department of the Akron Public 
Schools feels that although there has 
been much creative use of music materi- 
als in programs, projects and units of 
study, the benefits of actually creating 
or composing music as a means of ex- 
pression have in large measure fallen 
short of realization. It is fer this reason 
the department is cooperating with the 
Akron Scholastic Composer’s Contest. A 
copy of the folder describing the activity 
may be obtained by sending a self- 
addressed envelope and six cents in 
stamps to Ralph Gillman director of 
Music Education, Administration Build- 
ing, 70 North Broadway, Akron 8 


U. S. TREASURY DEPARTMENT STU- 
DENT ART PROJECT is announced in 
the “School Savings Journal” in connec- 
tion with the Department’s educational 
project to stimulate students to provide 
for their own future and to preserve the 
American way of life through personal 
thrift and regular investment in United 
States savings bonds and stamps. “Fu- 
ture Unlimited” is the name of this art 
project. It is not a contest but an ac- 
tivity in which students will depict what 
they hope stamp and bond savings will 
provide for them and their families. 
Every student in the United States and 
Hawaii in grades 4 through 12, in any 
public, parochial or private school is in- 
vited to participate. Entries should be 
submitted by February 2, 1954. Schools 
sending entries will receive for display 
a Certificate of Participation, and a rep- 
resentative national selection from the 
display received will be suitably recog- 
nized by the Treasury Department in 
Washington. The school participation 
coupon and special information may be 
obtained by writing to Future Unlimited 
Art Project, U. S. Savings Bonds Divi- 





for INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS and ENSEMBLES: . J 
Four Figures in Time (Flute & Piano). ....... 6.600 cccceeeenewnes B. Phillips 1.80 sion, Treasury Department, Washington 
Gemeeses Gop GoesGesd Ges FON c cc ce ccecceceaccecesecceecsoces Burnet Tuthill 2.50 25, D. C. 
Prelude for Brass Quartet (2 Trumpets, 2 Trombones)..........+++++ B. Phillips 1.50 
Copies sent on approval 
ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 
1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. MUSIC WEEK—MAY 3-10, 1954 
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243 South Wabash Ave. 

















Start off to a lively season now... 
«e+ with newest music..... 
AVAILABLE TO YOU—from Lyon & Healy's world-famous collection, sheet 


music and musical literature from all leading publishers. 


FOR PROMPT DELIVERY—send your music order in to your nearest Lyon & Healy 


store. 


FREE OF CHARGE—"Methods, Studies and Collections for Woodwind and Brass Instru- 
ments''—revised edition. Write for this useful booklet today. 


* Partial List of New Band Material «x 


Cambodian Suite—King Nordom—Cray. 
Full Band, 7.50; Symphonic Band, 10.00; 
Conductor, 1.25; Parts, .40. 


Carnival Of The Animals—Saint Saens, 
Cray. Full Band, 8.00; Symphonic Band, 
11.00; Conductor, 1.00; Parts, .60. 


Foster Fantasy— Maurice C. Whitney. Full 
Band with Cond. Score, 5.00; With Con- 
densed & Full Score, 7.00; Symphonic 
Band With Cond. Score, 8.00; With Con- 
densed & Full Score, 10.00; Full Score, 
3.50; Condensed Score, 1.25; Parts, .50. 


International Accord—Goldman. Full 
Band, 5.50; Symphonic Band, 8.25; Con- 
ductor, 1.25; Parts, .50. 

Normandy Concert Overture — Akers. 


Full Band, 5.00; Symphonic Band, 7.00; 
Full Conductors Score, 2.00; Parts, .35. 


“EVERYTHING KNOWN IN MUSICAL LITERATURE” 


Life Of An American Girl—Mesang. Full 
Band, 3.00. 


Orb And Sceptre—Walton, Richardson. 
Full Band With Cond. Score, 10.00; With 
Condensed & Full Score, 12.50; Symphonic 
Band With Cond. Score, 13.25; With Con- 
densed & Full Score, 15.00; Full Score, 
4.50; Condensed Score, 1.00; Parts, .65. 


Red Sombrero—Binge, Calliet. Full Band, 
6.50; Symphonic Band, 9.00; Score, 1.00; 
Parts, .50. 


Rio Blanco—Caneva. Set A, 7.00; Set B, 
5.50; Set C, 4.00; Score, 1.00; Parts, .40. 


Stars And Stripes Around The Worid— 
Beeler. Full Band, 5.00; Symphonic Band, 
7.00; Score, .75; Parts, .50.\ 








EVANSTON 


OAK PARK* _ 


They Call It America—Grant, Bennett. 
Full Band, 6.00; Symphonic Band, 9.00; 
Score, 1.00; Parts, .50; Choral Parts, .20. 


Third Street Rhumba—Shaw, Warrington. 
Full Band, 3.50; Symphonic Band, 5.00; 
Score, .50; Parts, .30. 


Toulon Overture—Pares, Chidester. Full 
Band, 5.50; Symphonic Band, 8.25; Score, 
1.25; Parts, .50. 


Trumpet Boogie—Anthony. Full Band, 
3.00; Symphonic Band, 4.00. 


Arrangers' Holiday—Bennett, Walters, 
Yoder. Full Band, 6.00; Symphonic Band, 
9.00; Score, .75; Parts, .40. 


Tamboo—Cavez. Full Band, 4.00; Sym- 
phonic Band, 6.00; Score, .75; Parts, .40. 





COLUMBUS 
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Now is the Time 
for CHORAL 


EARLY MASTERS SERIES 


(SATB, a cappelia) 
312-40139 WE ALL BELIEVE IN ONE TRUE GOD 


Hans Leo Hassler (Easy-Med.). 15 
312-40145 ALL MEN LIVING ARE BUT MORTAL 

Johann Rosenmuller (Medium) .16 
312-40147 GLORY BE TO THE FATHER 

Heinrich Schutz (Med.-Diff.)  .16 
312-40150 WAKE, AWAKE FOR NIGHT IS FLYING 

Jacob Praetorius (Easy) .18 
312-40151| WILL OF GOD IS ALWAYS BEST 

Michael Praetorius (Easy) .15 
312-40152 IN THE MIDST OF EARTHLY LIFE 

Gotthard Erythraus (Easy) .16 


CONTEMPORARY SERIES 
312-40176 DEAR AUNT PHOEBE 


Jean Berger (SSA, Piano) .16 
312-40177 FASHIONS CHANGE 

Jean Berger (SSA, Piano) .16 
312-40180 FROM DEPTHS OF WOE I CRY TO THEE 

Ludwig Lenel (SATB divisi, a cappella) .20 
3112-40160 NEW BROOMS 

Joseph Goodman (SATB, a cappella) .18 
312-40164 THERE IS A WISDOM THAT IS WOE 

Marshall Bialosky (SATB, a cappella) .22 
312-4016 HOW BEAUTIFUL THE QUEEN OF NIGHT 

Joseph Goodman (SATB, a cappella) .18 


These are just a few of the many fine selections in each series. Write today 
for our NEW CHORAL FOLDER and sample copies. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., BRYN MAWR, PA. 
OSS SSOSSOCS SEE 








Have You tried the 
Sensational 


CANE REED ! 
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MONTANA BULLETINS ON MUSIC 
AND ART prepared by the Division of 
Fine Arts of the Montana Department of 
Public Instruction, Helena, Montana, 
while slanted to Montana’s needs at the 
present time, are well worth considera- 
tion by any state’s school system. 

State Supervisor of Music O. M. Hart- 
sell says in the Foreword to the bulletin 
titled: “How Good Is Your Elementary 
Music Program?” that the purpose of 
the material is to identify for schooi ad- 
ministrators and classroom teachers and 
special music teachers the basic factors 
that are important in evaluating the mu- 
sic program in any elementary school, 
These factors, which are discussed in de- 
tail, are: (1) A guiding philosophy. (2) 
A program of musical activities empha- 
sizing: singing, listening, expressive 
bodily movement, playing instruments, 
doing creative projects related to musi- 
cal development, integrating music with 
other areas of instruction. (3) Pupil in- 
terest, participation and musical achieve- 
ment. (4) Adequate equipment and ma- 
terials. (5) Attitude and interest of the 
superintendent, principal, and classroom 
teachers regarding the music program. 
(6) The musical preparation of the class- 
room teacher. 

Included in the bulletin are suggested 
professional readings in music education 
for school administrators and _ their 
teachers, suggested music books for ele- 
mentary school libraries, series of music 
books and recordings suggested for use 
in elementary schools, special phono- 
graph recordings for elementary shools, 

“Art Activities for Elementary Educa- 
tion in Montana” is the title of the sec- 
ond bulletin which contains many prac- 
tical suggestions and ideas for the school 
administrator which might aid him in 
starting or improving the art program 
in his elementary schools or school sys- 
tem. An outline of activities for the first 
through the eighth years is given, along 
with suggestions for evaluating an ele- 
mentary art program, as well as sources 
of color prints and pictures, supplies and 
equipment, and suggested professional 
readings for school administrators and 
their teachers. 


MUSIC EDUCATION ARTICLES IN 
NEA JOURNAL. “Strike Up the Band” 
is the title of an article by Ralph Hess, 
MENC California-Western Division im- 
mediate past-president and supervisor of 
music in the Phoenix (Ariz.) schools, ap- 
pearing in the January issue of NEA 
Journal. In a later issue Richard C. 
Berg, director of music education in the 
Springfield, Mass., Public Schools, will 
contribute an article on teaching music 
through television. 





RAUL GARRIDO of Santiago, Chile 
shown at right, who visited the United 
States last summer, was Spanish-speak- 
ing guest announcer and commentator 
for a special series of broadcasts origi- 
nated at the National Music Camp at 
Interlochen, Michigan. Senor Garrido is 
music teacher of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and music consultant to the Audio- 
Visual Service in Santiago. With Mr. 
Garrido, left to right, are Thomas D. 
Rishworth, director of radio at the 
Camp; Joseph E. Mady, president of the 
MC. 
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MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, MARCH 26-31, 1954 
Pre-Convention Meetings of Official Groups, March 24 and 25 


To assist those who will attend the biennial convention of the Music Educators National 
Conference to obtain hotel accommodations, blocks of rooms have been reserved at the 
hotels listed below. 


Headquarters hotel is the Conrad Hilton. The Blackstone is next door; the Harrison 
and Congress are within two blocks. 


To apply for a room reservation, supply the information called for in the sample form 
printed below to the hotel of your choice. 


(1) Be sure to indicate your second and third choice hotels. 

(2) State your arrival and departure date, and TIME of arrival. 

(3) Sign your name and give your mail address. 
Please note: Give names and addresses of all applicants, including person making reservation. Hotels insist on having in- 
dividual names of persons occupying all rooms. Reservations received requesting accommodations for more than one person, 


but not specifying names of other occupants, will be returned for complete information, thus losing time. Please cooper- 
ate in order to insure immediate acknowledgment of reservation. 

















Cooperating Hotels and Rates* 
_ | Rooms with Bath < win-Bedded ; Parlor and 1 
Singles — Rooms Bedroom 
_ From To From To From To From To 
CONRAD HILTON, 720 S. Michigan Ave. 6.00-13.00 10.50-19.00 10.50-19.00 22.00 and up 
BLACKSTONE, 636 S. Michigan Ave. 6.00-15.00 13.00-20.00 13.00-20.00 25.00-50.00 
CONGRESS, 520 S. Michigan Ave. 6.00-12.00 9.50-15.00 10.50-16.50 17.50-35.00 
HARRISON, 65 E. Harrison St. 5.50-8.00 8.50-10.00  9.50-11.00 20.00-24.00 





*These rates are current and are subject to change. 





For three persons in a room, for which a cot or roll-away bed is provided for the third occupant, add to price listed for two 
persons in a room at the respective hotels as follows: Conrad Hilton, $3.50; Blackstone, $5.00 ; Congress, $3.00 ; Harrison, $2.50. 


Dormitory rates: Conrad Hilton, 4 or 5 in a room, $3.00 per person. Congress, 4 in a room,.$3.00 per person. Harrison, 
3 in a room, $3.00 per person. 


Fill in and Send to Your FIRST CHOICE Hotel 


NI INE (first choice) 
al ulisaiviavirssiieivininuiiasanistaieciaennoieantneceattiontabaanatal (second choice) 
Paints ssicinanitialsitnismiionepttaiauinemidanemiaanial (third choice) 
Please reserve 
1 Bedroom 
Sisehneniaieitd Single Room............ ..Double Bed Room............... Twin Bed Room............Parlor and 2 Bedrooms 
I I a sninsoernncinnesniensemnccaiininitepniieeniaintiiegea bi tuieinnscansindcinelialianmaiaiiasiheaisiiihoabaaenatia 
Rate requested : From $...................... i iciiernimnctia Papciaienicinipingenniemviietlianedisaainlpentagsemaamimaiinaaaie 
a.m. a.m. 
Ee hour........ p.m. Leaving (date).......................... hour........ p.m. 
Room occupants : 
NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY STATE 


Signature of person making this application......................0.......2--:0.-ce0eeceeeeeeeeoes jicenenapahitlanataate 
ee Oe ee ae es ene 
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For this Spring! 


Make Your Band Concert 
A Special Occasion 


With 
Robert Russell Bennett's brilliant band transcription of RODGERS 
and HAMMERSTEIN’S Latest Musical Triumph 


“ME AND JULIET” Selection 


Standard Band ....- 6,50 Symphonic Band .. 9.00 
Conductor . 1.00 Extra Parts, each oa 
v — 


With 


Philip J. Lang's sparkling band transcription of 


— ~ 


i 
‘ “THE QUADRILLE” 
: From COLE PORTER'S scintillating Broadway Production 
: “CAN-CAN” 
Standard Band . 5.00 Symphonic Band.................... 7.50 
Conductor — i _ aa 
~ ot 


With 


MORTON GOULD'S Musical Tribute To The Great American 


Metropolis 
“BIG CITY BLUES” 
Scored For Concert Band By The Composer 


Standard Band... 5.00 Symphonic Band................... 7.50 
Conductor awe ie nn, 40 
a a 
BUXTON HILL MUSIC CORP. CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 
DESYLVA, BROWN & HENDERSON, INC. G & C MUSIC CORP. 
T. B. HARMS COMPANY WILLIAMSON MUSIC, INC. 


RKO Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 





ES a Ore se APP tei. ws oi 











Tm. S. Baynes Co. 
SOLID SILVER FLUTES Lal eete) he)) 
© Massachusetts Avenue, Boston | 




















1953 Solo and Ensemble Selective Lists 
96 pages and cover—Single copy $1.50 postpaid 
Order from National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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CLASSROOM USE OF RECORDINGS, 
A teaching aid prepared by the Elemen.- 
tary Music Curriculum Committee of the 
State of Utah entitled, “Classroom Use 
of Recordings Accompanying Music 
Texts” is intended to help meet the 
challenge of the responsibility of put- 
ting music within the reach of al! chil- 
dren, It is felt by the committee that 
recordings can “supplement the musical 
ability of the teacher and add vitality 
to the music program in the classroom,” 
It is interesting to note that the “Evalu. 
ations of Music Series and Recordings” 
appearing in the Audio-Visual Forum of 
the September-October 1952 Music Edu- 
cators Journal has been reprinted in full, 
Members of the committee which pre. 
pared the teaching aid: Lue Groesbeck 
(chairman), Margaret Erickson, John W. 
McAllister, Freda J. Jensen, Nina Halli. 
day, Dean C. Christensen, Lewis M. 
Rawlinson, Blaine Johnson, Jennie 
Campbell, Utah director of elementary 
education. 


THE COLORADO MUSIC EDUCATOR 
joins the steadily growing list of state 
music education association magazines 
with its first issue, October 1953. The 
Colorado Music Educators Association, 
Editor Lloyd Jensen, Assistant Editor 
Leo Meyer and Secretary Gwen Sterling 
are to be congratulated on Volume I, No, 
1, which now replaces the preceding 
mimeograph and printed bulletins which 
paved the way for the new official publi- 
cation. 


“DO YOU KNOW THE MUSIC PRO. 
GRAM IN YOUR SCHOOLS?” is the 
question posed in a bulletin prepared for 
parents and taxpayers of the Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y., school district (the fourth in 
a series published through the coopera- 
tive effort of the Port Chester board of 
education, Parent-Teacher Council and 
Teachers’ Association). Much informa- 
tion is provided in direct and concise 
answers to some twenty questions. Cop- 
ies of the leaflet may be obtained by 
sending a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope to Clement A. Barton, director of 
music, Port Chester High School, Port 
Chester, N. Y. 


RCA VICTOR EDUCATIONAL RECORD 
CATALOG, effective September 1953 
through August 1954, is the second edi- 
tion of a guide for teachers concerning 
the use of records in the classroom, 
which has been expanded to include a 
special section on RCA Victor Red Seai 
records for use in illustrating vocal tone 
—. and a categorized list of Red 
eal artists. All listings, sections and 
features have been revised to include 
the records which have been released 
since publication of the first edition. The 
119-page catalog is available through 
Educational Services, RCA Victor Di- 
vision, Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden 2, N. J., at 10 cents a copy. 


HOW TO CHOOSE AN ORGAN is the 
title of a twenty-two page, pocket-size 
booklet prepared by the Connsonata Divi- 
sion of C. G. Conn, Ltd. This booklet was 
prepared in view of the ever-increasing 
interest in organs for personal use as well 
as for every kind of institutional use, 
and covers essentials to be considered in 
evaluating electric and electronic organs. 
Among the points covered are: How to 
Choose an Organ; When Is an Organ a 
**Good Organ’’; Tone Colors; Why, 
What and How; Maneuverability; Ver- 
satility—Through Contrast; Choose 
Wisely; How to Test Versatility. Copies 





may be obtained by writing to Conn- 
sonata at Elkhart, Indiana. 


E. R. MOORE COMPANY is another 
choir robe company which is employing 
the “locked in” process whereby the 
color is added to the cellulose acetate 
before it is woven into the fabric. 

development adds to the enduring color 
of the garments. A Wonderloom Fabric 
Selector with fourteen different color 
swatches is available from the company 





by writing to 932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 
13, Ili. 
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Strings are the thin gf 


Student orchestras built around new group 
teaching techniques and methods are 
the featured activity of music education. 
Excellent qual:ty instruments adjusted by 
violin craftsmen are a basic necessity to 
successful string programs. 


Select Roth Violins, Violas and Cellos... 
registered quality you can depend upon! 


ROTH 
Certified Reproductions! 


Artistic workmanship, precise graduations 
and the very finest of selected woods 
have distinguished Ernst Heinrich Roth 

reproductions for over 150 years. Roth 
registered quality is augmented with expert 
shop adjustment by master violin makers 
so that every playing detail conforms to all 
MENC specifications. Only available 
| through Music Dealers . . . send for your 
| copy of String Teachers Manual No. 2 and 
| 
| 
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The new eighth-grade music 
book in the popular series 





Now Ready 


SINGING 
TEEN-AGERS 


BY PITTS ¢ GLENN 
WATTERS ¢ WERSEN 
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This new music book brings to your classroom 121 songs that teen- 
agers will like to sing. New songs, old favorites, songs which are 
typically American, songs in unison, two-, three-, and four-part 
harmony with interesting parts for alto-tenors and baritones—all 
in SINGING TEEN-AGERS—all to encourage musical learning, 


participation, and fun. 


Special attractions of this music book include an adapted score 
of Haydn’s Easter oratorio, The Creation; the life and themes of 
Rossini, Sibelius, Enesco, and Strauss; and a Christmas pageant. 


Piano accompaniments as well as chord indications for various 
instruments are given in many songs and help to develop the well- 
rounded musical appreciation and enjoyment which Our Singing 


World offers. 


An accompanying record album has a fine selection of songs 
from SINGING TEEN-AGERS. 


Write for more information today. 

















GINN AND COMPANY Home Office: Boston 











Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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Where Do We Go From Here? 


Karl D. Ernst 


usic in the secondary school sometimes suffers from 

bad public relations because we as its practitioners 

are too busy to clearly define our objectives. We 
have worked so hard to achieve recognition, to obtain 
financial support, and to fill the numerous engagements 
for performances, that we have failed to consolidate our 
thinking in terms of objectives which are understood by 
our professional colleagues : school administrators, teach- 
ers in other subject fields, private music teachers, and 
professional musicians. We have done a much better job 
of educating the general public than we have these groups 
with whom we are so closely associated. 

In our own ranks we have made great strides toward 
unity of purpose. Many of us can recall days not too 
long ago when there were sharp cleavages between vocal 
and instrumental teachers, and between elementary and 
high school teachers. Most of us today, however, con- 
sider ourselves music educators, and we are sincerely 
interested in all of the problems confronting both music 
education and general education. A comparison of the 
kinds of topics discussed at conferences twenty years ago 
with those of today would illustrate this point. 

This does not imply that we all agree, for one can still 
get a whale of an argument almost anytime on such sub- 
jects as contests, music reading, contemporary music, 
self-contained classrooms, or the use of recreational 
instruments. There are some people who believe that one 
cannot be interested at the same time in the development 
of both superior performing groups and good education. 
There are others who invariably infer when they hear 
a person discuss “meeting the needs of the average stu- 
dent” that that person is opposed to perfecting music for 
performance. Among ourselves these differences are 
perhaps minor and we have a growing feeling of being 
drawn together by uniformly compelling objectives. But 
we tend to be clannish and to our professional colleagues 


Mr. Ernst is supervisor of music in the Portland, Oregon, Public 
Schools. He was president of the MENC Northwest Division in 1949-51, 
and member of the MENC Executive Committee 1950-52, In 1952 Mr. 
Ernst was granted a year’s leave of absence from his position in the public 
schools to act as administrative director of a program for gifted children 
which was carried on in the Portland schools with the cooperation of Reed 


College, and supported by funds from a grant by the Ford Foundation. 





we have not made our objectives clear. For example, note 
these two contrasting quotations from recent periodicals: 


School music is being attacked in some quarters by school ad- 
ministrators who insist that music must serve greater numbers 
of boys and girls during their years in secondary schools. It is 
also their contention that music must assume a closer relationship 
to the total school program. These friendly critics . . . are in 
disagreement with the music teachers who think of music only as 
an art, and completely ignore the contribution music can make as 
a social force in the lives of young people. . . . If we are to serve 
greater numbers of students, music as a social force becomes a 
significant factor. The majority of those not enrolled in music 
are interested in music, but for a number of reasons reject the 
formal curriculum offering. . . . Music cannot be considered a 
part of the total school program until the simple instruments and 
the recreational aspects of music are given appropriate attention 
in the school program.” 


Compare that statement with an article which appeared 
in Musical America as a review of the 1952 Philadelphia 
meeting of the Music Educators National Conference. 


Although such a mass production endeavor as the teaching of 
music in the public schools seems inevitably to result in a medi- 
ocrity from which escape is not easy, the objectives of the edu- 
cators in this convention appeared to be lower than ever. They 
seemed to be afraid of quality and doubtful both of their own 
capacity to impart it and of children’s ability to accept anything 
above the level of triviality. Evidence of this new decline in 
standards could be found in nearly every meeting. Everywhere 
the tendency to soften up, to play down, was manifest—in speeches, 
performances, and implicit attitudes. . . . More often than not the 
performances suffered because, while stress was laid on the im- 
portance of technique, the pupils had not really been required to 
gain much of it. Correct intonation was apparently something to 
save up until later in the educational process. Musicianship was 
hardly mentioned. Only musical “experience” was held to count 
—a dreamy, sloppy, pseudo-idealistic attitude that requires no 
effort, no concentration, only physical presence. Much of the 
music demonstrated was of relatively low or at least unimportant 
quality—arrangements and bowdlerizations, bromidic spirituals, 
simplification of already simple folk tunes. The problem of sup- 
plying proper material for teaching is a grace one. The 
educators seemed hardly to attempt to deal with it at all. 


Here, then, are the horns of the dilemma. One group 


of colleagues, the school administrator, criticizes us for 
teaching music solely as an art and ignoring the contribu- 


1 Sur, William R., ‘‘Music: A Part of the Total Program” Educational 
Music Magazine, Jan. 1953, pp. 8-9. 

2 Smith, Cecil and Eaton, Quaintance, ‘‘Music Educators Meet In Phil- 
adelphia Convention’ Musical America, April 1, 1952, p. 6. 
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tion music can make as a social force in the lives of young 
people. The other group, the professional musician, criti- 
cizes us for emphasizing almost exclusively the social 
aspect of music and neglecting its perfection as an art. 

Among ourselves we do not necessarily find quality 
and quantity incompatible. We recognize our responsi- 
bility in both directions. We have apparently failed, how- 
ever, in synthesizing these two points of view among 
our colleagues. May we scrutinize briefly both these and 
some other controversial issues. 


Who Shall Have Music? 


We need to reaffirm our belief that music belongs to 
everyone. It is as old as the human race. It existed among 
primitive peoples long before it was systematized. It is 
the closest thing that we have to a universal language. 
It is the lubricant of society. It knows no bounds of 
race, color, creed, or social status. It is an art of ex- 
pression and communication which goes beyond words. 
It takes you places where nothing else can take you. 
It is an integral part of the common experiences of all. 


The public schools need to provide opportunities in 
music for all students on the basis of individual need. 
There are three levels of ability for which we must plan: 
(1) the talented, (2) the special aptitude, (3) the gen- 
eral student body. As music teachers we tend to meet 
best the needs of the second group. Present programs 
are often inadequate for the needs of those at either 
end of the ability scale. 


The Talented Level 


“Tests given to fifteen million young men who entered 
the armed forces during the Second World War revealed 
that many gifted men had not been recognized as such.”” 
There are many evidences in our society of wasted talent. 
As a people we are greatly concerned about conservation 

conservation of minerals, of forests, of water, of wild- 
life, of soils; but our most important resource is our 
human resource and its conservation is of the greatest 
importance. Sometimes as music teachers we have been 
accused of exploiting the talented at the expense of 
other students, and sometimes we have been guilty. But 
there is considerable- research today which emphasizes 
that we have not provided enough opportunities for our 
talented youth. According to the Educational Policies 


Commission : 


Men and women of exceptional talent, whose abilities have 
been well nurtured through education and who have achieved 
successful adjustment to themselves and to their fellowmen, are 
today making contributions of exceptional value to American 
life. Some are creating music or drama or the visual arts that 
enrich enjoyment. . . . Many who are gifted are making only 
mediocre contributions to society because their gifts have not 
been well developed. And the high abilities of some gifted indi- 
viduals, although well developed, are unused or underused or 
misused. 

To find ways and means of conserving the superior abilities of 
gifted Americans—and of developing those abilities and facilitat- 
ing their use for the benefit of humanity—should be a major 
objective of social and educational policy in this country .. . 

The United States, now more than ever before in our history, 
needs to have its ablest citizens either in positions of large im- 
mediate social influence (such as public administration, business 
and labor leadership, journalism, and teaching) or in work of 
great potential future benefit (such as research in the natural and 


*“Education of the Gifted,’ sates Policies Commission, National 
Education Association, 1950, p. 21. 
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social sciences, philosophy and criticism, and the creative arts) . 
our society must see to it that individuals who possess the hi igh- 
est talents are given the fullest opportunity to make those talents 
productive. .. .* 


To say that every citizen in a democracy has the right to dem 10n- 
strate his competence to make use of social opportunities is to 
affirm, in a limited sense, the principle of equal opportunity for 
all. But to insist that equal opportunities must always take the 
form of identical experiences is unrealistic. Efforts to impose 
identity of experience on individuals of differing interests and 
abilities are not only foredoomed to futility; they are also unfair 
—especially to those individuals who deviate markedly from the 
average; and because they discriminate against individuals in 
such minority groups as the handicapped and the gifted, they are 
undemocratic. . 

The democratic ideal can be most fully attained when every 
individual has opportunity for educational experiences com- 
mensurate with his abilities.‘ 


There are many implications in these statements for 
music teachers. In fact, there is much we can learn as 
music teachers by reading from the general education 
literature. Too often we confine our reading to material 
in our own particular field. That is part of the reason 
for the uncertainty of others regarding our objectives. 
We remain too much to ourselves. It is our responsibility 
to understand the basic problems of education and to 
help school administrators to understand the basic prob- 
lems of music education. In accomplishing the latter it 
is usually more effective to document a point of view 
with arguments which may be taken from material al- 
ready familiar to the administrator, than by confronting 
him with our special periodicals. The headquarters office 
of the MENC has been exceedingly alert in providing 
numerous articles on music education in general educa- 
tional periodicals. 

If, as the Educational Policies Commission states, we 
are neglecting the development of the ablest students, 
we must intensify our efforts to improve the quality of 
our performing groups. Gifted pupils in music should 
never be allowed to get by with mediocrity. Provision 
for the gifted must be a part of the regular school pro- 
gram. In addition to the present opportunities for tal- 
ented music students to perform in our best school groups 
we must try to find ways of augmenting the kind of 
experiences they receive in all-state and all-conference 
groups. 

These experiences should be more frequent and not 
confined to a day or two a year. In large cities all-city 
groups are possible for the highly gifted. In smaller 
communities we should find ways of establishing selected 
groups under school supervision on a county or regional 
basis. Such experiences need not be limited to large 
performing groups. Why not chamber music groups on 
an inter-school basis? Combinations of highly capable 
performers could then experience some of the varied 
examples from the classical quartet and quintet litera- 
ture not usually feasible for students in one particular 
school. For those schools too small to provide music 
theory, regional classes might be established which utilize 
both community and college resources. Gifted students 
in music should be given every advantage of counseling. 
Here is a place to work together with private teachers 
who may have contacts with the same students. 


The General Student Body Level 


At the other end of the ability level we find the stu- 
dents lacking in talent for performance. We have talked 





*Thid., pp. 1-4 
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a great deal about our responsibilities for them but we 
have not yet accomplished much. “General music, music 
appreciation, assembly singing—all have been widely 
discussed at conferences, but there is yet no widespread 
move toward action. Part of the problem is that we 
seldom spend much time preparing for general student 
classes. We are apt to feel we know so much more about 
music than the student that we can teach “off the cuff.” 
Select a few songs at random out of a well-worn song- 
book, grab a few records from the record library and 
place a student in charge of the class, or worse yet, de- 
liver an unprepared lecture on the terminology of music 
—these are too often the ways in which classes for the 
general student are taught. Every group of youngsters 
has some kind of interest in music. If we would spend 
as much time in planning classes for the general student 
as we do for the one with aptitude, things would begin 
to happen. Sometimes we complain that the administrator 
is making a dumping ground of some of our classes, 
and, unfortunately at times there is reason to complain. 
But we must remember that if the principle of compul- 
sory education is right, there are going to be pupils who 
on the surface seem to have no interests of any kind. As 
music teachers we must take our share of them. And if 
music has all of the values we ascribe to it, there are 
ways which can be found to make it meaningful in some 
way to all. 

More and more our secondary schools are merging 
subject matter fields through the core and combined 
classes. Music belongs in these classes as much as it does 
in the special class, and the day will come when high 
schools will allow a certain number of periods daily 
for a resource music teacher to assist in other classes. 
Instead of waiting to be asked for such service, we should 
take the initiative in suggesting it. 


Other Curriculum Problems 


There is a statement in The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals which says: 

The content of the music courses should lead to good citizenship 
in making a pupil conscious of the spiritual and moral values 
which are inherent in the music which he learns. The pupil per- 
forms and hears music of various historical periods, various na- 
tions, and cultures. He learns music as it relates to life today. 
Music, a language of moods and emotions, must contribute to 
good citizenship if music is taught as a part of life and an ex- 
pression of living itself.® 


These and other claims have been made for music. Do 
we make it a point in our teaching to see that music has 
a chance to affect the lives of youngsters, or do we miss 
seeing the forest for the trees? This same Bulletin states, 
“Music education gives young people the opportunity to 
find a richer life through music. . . . It assists in de- 
veloping an integrated person.’* Does it? Are students 
in our classes better integrated than those who are not? 
To put it more personally, are we as music teachers well 
integrated persons? Even though the statement is not 
fair, too many school administrators still ask, “Aren’t 
there any music teachers who can get along with the 
rest of my staff?” As a professional group we are on 
the spot, and we need to go the second mile in our rela- 
tionships with others. 


— 


Bane’ Function of Music in the Secondary-School Curriculum” The 
ulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. Vol. 
36, Number 189, November, 1952, p. 8. 

* Thid., p. 5. 
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Another weakness in curriculum is our failure to have 
any specific sequence of musical learning on the sec- 
ondary level. In the elementary school we usually think 
of certain definite musical skills which belong at specific 
grade levels. But in the high school, what does tenth- 
grade choral or eleventh-grade instrumental music mean 
in terms of skills, understandings, attitudes, and appre- 
ciations? Some day we are going to be asked to state 
them. The secondary curriculum becomes more crowded 
each year with additional requirements and we need to 
be articulate in our objectives. A high school principal 
once asked me, “How long am I justified in programming 
a boy for choral music? Isn’t two years enough? What 
can he learn in music the third and fourth year that he 
didn’t learn during the first two years except a few more 
pieces?” If we think of music in school as something 
more than learning to perform various pieces, shouldn’t 
we develop courses of study which contain certain spe- 
cifics toward which we direct our efforts? What are the 
skills that a high school student ought to be developing 
in a third-year music class—in reading, in tone quality, 
in technique, in ear training? What are the understand- 
ings that he ought to be developing about musical litera- 
ture of various periods and styles? What are the attitudes 
he ought to be developing about the place of music in our 
time? Can we justify our program on the basis that the 
lower division classes are primarily for the purpose of 
screening for talent, and that the upper division classes 
are primarily to rehearse and present programs to the 
public? It will be said that we are too busy to do more, 
but is it not possible to realize some of the long-range 
objectives of building all-around musical understanding 
and competence, and while so doing discover that the 
added understanding of the pupil makes it possible for 
him to learn more quickly? This is a job that ought to 
be done by each high school music teacher, and until 
it is done, we will not have the complete respect of our 
professional colleagues. It is precisely at this point, viz, 
our failure to direct our students to the heart of musical 
skills and understandings through a planned sequence 
of training, that we may find the real reason for the lack 
of carry-over from school music into adult life. Finally, 
if we do this job realistically, a by-product would be the 
use of an improved quality of music. 


Public Performance 


Everyone can hear good music today. Radio, tele- 
vision, and theater have made people performance wise. 
They are not satisfied with shoddy performances poorly 
planned and staged. According to The Bulletin of the 
Secondary-School Principals, a poor public performance 
of inferior music is a liability to the school and to the 
community. A school superintendent commented re- 
cently that too many music teachers concentrate only 
on technical perfection. While one can criticize that 
statement on the basis that there must be technique in 
any kind of performance—and technique needs to be so 
completely under control that it is no longer obvious— 
there is still a measure of truth in the criticism. Music 
must say something to the audience. Too often the stu- 
dent’s idea of performance is based upon the notes in a 
piece and the speed with which they are played, so that 
the “Minute Waltz” in forty-eight seconds is deemed a 
superior performance to the “Minute Waltz” in fifty- 
five and one-half seconds. 
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Each public performance should be carefully planned. 
Sometimes we accept too many engagements and find it 
difficult to handle any of them well. It is usually our 
most talented students who are involved in these per- 
formances and they should not be satisfied with medi- 
ocrity. A school program can be a pretty dull thing 
unless the director plans creatively. It is always a good 
idea to try to educate as well as entertain the audience, 
and the former can be done very innocuously. 

Also, it is most important to plan significant occasions 
when pupils have an opportunity of hearing groups from 
other schools perform in a good concert atmosphere. 
Some experiences of this kind should be an essential part 
of the program of every high school music department. 
Regardless of our feelings about festivals and contests, 
we must admit they can serve such a purpose. Another 
kind of performance that is valuable for high school 
students and serves a real education purpose is the concert 
for elementary children presented by high school per- 
forming groups. 


Music and Speech 


Carl Seashore touches upon a matter of importance 
to music teachers." He cites the fact that a person’s 
speech is often the most important index to his person- 
ality. It forms an important basis for our liking or dis- 
liking people. Not many students take speech in school 
as a separate subject, but because of its importance, all 
teachers should be responsible for developing good speech 
habits. Vocal music teachers in particular should make 
certain that the practice of good diction in singing carries 
over into the speech habits of their students. 


Music and Boys 


As one analyzes high school enrollment in music classes 
there is an awareness that girls dominate in numbers. 
Why do we fail to interest more boys? Boys glee clubs 
are seldom heard and many schools have a difficult time 
balancing boys with girls in mixed chorus. Even in 
bands, girls seem to be taking over. While we have no 
objection to girls, we know that boys need music too. 
Their innate talent for music is certainly at least equal to 
that of girls. One of our greatest problems today is the 
tension under which we live. Music is one of the best 
antidotes for tension and men need it more than women. 


* Seashore, Carl E., In Search of Beauty in Music, Ronald Press, 1947 





NOTE TO MENC MEMBERS: 


Please read the announcement to members on 
the opposite page. If you have not reserved 
your hotel room for the convention, refer to 
page 13. If you have questions which should 
be answered before you receive the mailing re- 
ferred to in the announcement on the page op- 
posite, write to either of the addresses given. 
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Teacher Recruitment 


Each profession must meet the problem of recruiting 
young people to carry on. Improvement of our teaching 
personnel is the greatest single hope for music educa- 
tion. How many of your students have taken up educa- 
tion as a profession? The answer to this question might 
be related in some way to the effectiveness of a person 
as a teacher. Doctors and lawyers do not leave to chance 
the matter of recruiting young people for their respective 
professions. We ought to be constantly on the alert for 
youngsters with teaching potential. It is too late to 
start the development of a teacher after he finishes high 
school. Some of the weaknesses in training music teach- 
ers could be corrected if we started to build certain 
competencies at the high school level. 


Materials 


This is an area in which our critics have found a vul- 
nerable spot. Too much of the material we use is cheap 
and tawdry. It has nothing to say. In both instrumental 
and vocal fields it often makes one ponder that even if all 
the notes are played correctly and musically the end 
result is still negligible. Someone referred to a school 
concert as a mountain-like performance with mouse-like 
music. If we would analyze the music we teach and try 
to find examples which would lend themselves to the 
development of the kinds of skills and understandings 
mentioned earlier we would discard much of it. This 
area of materials is one in which we must clean house! 
We should not generalize by blaming publishers. They 
produce much good material but too often we select that 
which is inferior. 


Need for Continuity 


Our profession would be strengthened if we could 
build programs in our schools which were consistently 
strong through the years. Many schools are subject to 
waves of increasing and decreasing interest. This is 
sometimes due to the quality of the teaching. Sometimes, 
however, it is due to the fact that as teachers we build 
ourselves instead of music. The real teacher aims to 
develop an intense love for music. We should be 
ashamed to see a program fall apart after we have left 
a situation, for in a sense it indicates a failure on our 
part. Some of us, unfortunately, feel a sense of smug 
satisfaction when our ‘successor runs into difficulties, 
for it seems to add to our shallow sense of indispensa- 
bility. The teacher who has built well should be able to 
see positive results of his efforts long after he has left 
a school. 


Though we face numerous problems in our profession, 
we have reason to be proud of our accomplishments. 
Music education has become of age. Music teachers as 
a group are second to none in their competence, their 
willingness to accept responsibilities and to work long 
hours, their untiring devotion to boys and girls, their 
happiness and enthusiasm in their work, their great 
organizational skill, and their professional loyalty. Our 
opportunities for effective education are unlimited, be- 
cause music reaches so easily beyond the classroom. As 
we look ahead, let us rededicate ourselves to those pur- 
poses and goals which are enduring. Let «1s strive more 
earnestly than ever to present music to our students and 
to our communities as the enriching element it can be in 
human living. Let us lift our eyes unto the hills. 
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MENC CONVENTION BULLETIN 


An Announcement to All Members 





MEMBERS of the Music Educators National Conference will receive early in 
January a Bulletin which will contain important news concerning the biennial con- 
vention to be held in Chicago March 26-31, 1954, with pre-convention official 
meetings March 24-25. The Bulletin will contain information regarding program 
content, including such features as the following: 


Workshops on Music in Elementary Education, Evening Concerts are to be presented by music 
both choral and instrumental, which will be features of groups from Chicago, suburban Chicago, the host state 
the convention. There will be a total of nire workshops. of Illinois, and other parts of the country. 


General Sessions, which will include performances Music Industry Exposition under the auspices of 
by outstanding groups and addresses on important the MENC auxiliary, the Music Education Exhibitors 
subjects, such as “Our Stake in Education,” “Moral Association. (MEEA, in cooperation with MENC 
and Spiritual Values,” “Significance of Education in Committee on Audio-Visual Aids in Music Education, 


Today’s World,” “Music in Elementary Education,” will also sponsor an Audio-Visual Aids workshop.) 
“Music in Secondary Education,’ “Music in Higher 
Education,” and “Music in American Education.” Schedules of Meetings of MENC Official, Auxiliary 


and Associate Groups, including the State Presidents 
Forty Special Sessions sponsored by chairmen and National Assembly, National Board of Directors, Na- 
committee members of the Music in American Educa-_ tional Interscholastic Music Activities Commission, 
tion committee organization. Music Education Exhibitors Association, Editorial Board 
of Music Educators Journal, Editorial Committee of 
Joint Sessions with Other National Organizations: Journal of Research in Music Education, National 
(a) “Home and School Bring Music in Everyday Councils of State Supervisors of Music, State Editors, 
Living” sponsored in cooperation with the National In-and-About Clubs, etc. Some of these meetings will 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. (b) “Music Educa- begin on March 24. See program digest in November- 
tion in the Community” sponsored in cooperation with December Music Educators Journal. 
the American Symphony Orchestra League and Associ- 
ation of Junior Leagues. Music in American Education Committee Sessions. 
Adequate time will be provided in the program for 
Afternoon Concerts by groups from various parts meetings to complete the work of the Committees for 
of the country—special features of the Chicago meeting the biennium, and their contribution to the forthcoming 
which will provide programs by large and small en- _ official MENC publication “Music in American Educa- 
sembles, both choral and instrumental. tion” (Sourcebook No. 2). 


© 


Have You Made Your Hotel Reservation? 
If not, refer to page 13 for hotel information 


© 


The January mailing to all MENC members will supply details and additional information 
regarding the convention program. Meanwhile, members and all interested persons are invited 
to send inquiries regarding the program to MENC Headquarters, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Illinois, or to 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


The Convention Dates: The convention program, which will open Friday, March 26, will be 
preceded by the pre-convention meetings referred to above, including the State Presidents 
National Assembly, on March 24-25. Read the program digest carefully. (If you are an officer 
or member of an official group, or a committee chairman, you have received a program digest 
which gives the complete schedule for March 24 through March 31. The same program digest 
is printed in your November-December Music Educators Journal.) 





Exhibits will open at the Conrad Hilton Hotel March 25 at 2:00 p.m. 
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Off-Campus Student Teaching in Music Education 


B. M. BAKKEGARD 


“The enclosed article and pictures are submitted 
in response to a suggestion in the Music Education 
Source Book (p. 59) that ‘Those who are responsi- 
ble for a project (in student teaching) are urged 
to prepare articles for use in such publications as 
the Music Educators Journal. . I trust that 
other directors of this important aspect of teacher 
preparation will do likewise, for there is need for 
a wider dissemination of information regarding 
student teaching curriculums in music. 

“We here at U. T. are proud to claim the dis- 
tinction of being the first music education depart- 
ment of a university School of Music to have been 
part of an evaluation by the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education of a university 
School of Education and related teacher education 
areas. I should like to recommend that other col- 
leges take advantage of such an evaluation for not 
only will it strengthen the music education program 
evaluated, but also it will help to give music educa- 
tion the added prestige other subject matter areas 
of teacher training or other areas of the music 
curriculum enjoy through AACTE and/or NASM 
(National Association of Schools of Music) evalu- 
ations —B.M.B. 


EVELOPING an effective student teaching program, 
especially an off-campus program, is one of the most 
crucial problems facing teacher training institutions. 

A campus laboratory school will often solve many of the 
problems inherent in the off-campus program; however, 
after working with both, I am inclined to feel that more 
practical experiences grow out of the off-campus setup. 
There appears to be a general recognition that this is 
true in view of the number of teacher training institutions 
that have discontinued on-campus experimental and 
laboratory schools and moved their student teacher train- 
ing programs into the public school, where the student 
meets situations that are similar to those he will encounter 
when he begins teaching in the public school. 


A survey of the Education Index and various music 
education bibliographies will reveal a dearth of published 
material regarding practices in student teaching in music 
education. Why this should be true I do not understand. 
Certainly it is not that beginning teachers feel that pre- 


_Mr. Bakkegard is assistant professor of music education at the University 
of Texas, Austin. 





service teaching experiences are undesirable. One of the 
follow-up techniques employed in evaluating our music 
education degree plan has been to query our graduates 
regarding what pre-service courses best prepared them 
for their jobs in public school music. Invariably practice 
teaching has been given as being the most valuable. While 
I am not one to advocate a fixed program of student 
teaching for all teacher training institutions, I do believe 
that an exchange of practices followed in the various 
colleges would help strengthen the programs in each of 
the music education teacher training institutions. I am 
reasonably certain that if enough of us who have the re- 
sponsibility of directing student teaching programs would 
find some way to pool our resources, the MENC Music 
Education Research Council would welcome publishing 
our findings in a bulletin, much as they have done in Re- 
search Council Bulletin No. 5, “Musical Development of 
the Classroom Teacher.” 

In order to stimulate greaier interest in the problem, 
I am outlining the off-campus student teaching program 
in music as it is currently administered at the University 
of Texas. While we realize there are weaknesses in the 
program, you will recognize it as a practical rather than 
as a theoretical program. That is why we are not entirely 
satisfied with it and are obliged periodically to make 
changes. 

Since a lack of uniformity in the terms used to identify 
personnel relationships in student teaching programs ex- 
ists, it may be well at the outset to identify the people 
concerned so that the reader will know about whom we 
are talking. Throughout the discussion the term practice 
teacher is deliberately avoided because it is misleading. 
“Practice” implies repetitive drill or other work that can 
be discarded when it has served its purpose. It seems to 
me that student teacher is a more representative identifi- 
cation of the pre-service teacher. Directing teacher will 
refer to the classroom teacher who accepts and works 
with the student teacher in the public school. Music super- 
visor will refer to the college staff member appointed to 
assist the student teacher. Director of student teaching 
will refer to the person responsible for the over-all stu- 
dent teaching program of the college. 
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Selecting the Candidate 


Careful selection of the music education degree candi- 
date is perhaps the most important step in the entire pro- 
gran. We have found that the best assurance of graduat- 
ing successful candidates is to admit into the program 
only those students who demonstrate adequate potentials. 
As a prerequisite to admission for candidacy, our stu- 
dents before beginning the Junior year, must satisfy the 
following requirements : 

1. Pass an applied music jury (full faculty) examination in his 
major instrument to admit him to junior standing in the instru- 
ment. 

2. Pass a comprehensive written examination in music courses 
equivalent to those covered during the first two years at the 
university. 

3. Demonstrate proficiency in sight reading in the major instru- 
ment, in piano, and in voice. 

4. Demonstrate satisfactory proficiency in the use of written 
and spoken English, the first by means of a paper written upon 
an assigned topic; the second by means of an extemporaneous 
speech. Students deficient in written or spoken English are re- 
quired to take additional courses to correct deficiencies. 

5. Present (a) a personnel rating established by the student’s 
music teachers, (b) recommendations from three persons outside 
the music department regarding the candidate’s potentialities as 
a teacher in the public schools. 

On the basis of his performance on the above exami- 
nations and his recommendations the candidate is either 
admitted or rejected as a music education major. If he is 
admitted, he may begin taking music education methods 
courses. The degree program of each student is planned 
in such a way that during one semester of the senior 
year he devotes three consecutive clock hours daily to 
student teaching. Two of the hours are given to helping 
the directing teacher and becoming acquainted with vari- 
ous responsibilities of the public school teachers; the 
third hour is devoted to teaching a class in his major 
interest area. Each Saturday morning during the semester 
the student teaching class spends two hours with the uni- 
versity director of student teachers in music at which 
time administrative problems, such as class scheduling, 
visitations, professional readings, evaluation, certification, 
are discussed. 

One of the surest ways of inviting difficulty in an off- 
campus student teaching program is to assign a student 


PICTURES (@) Directing teacher, student teacher and 
University music supervisor in three-way conference. 
2) Student teacher observes directing teacher at work. 
@) Student teacher takes over. @ Student teacher 
translates plans into action. () Student teacher re- 
hearses girls’ glee club. @ Student teacher helps 
elementary school children with rhythm games. (7) Di- 
recting teacher helps student teacher select recorded 
materials. (8) Student teacher helps beginning instru- 
mentalist with a technical problem. 








teacher to a directing teacher who does not understand 
what is expected of her or who is not enthusiastic about 
receiving a student teacher. Since in our off-campus pro- 
gram there are thirty-five public schools in which student 
teachers may be placed, we have experienced no difficulty 
in finding teachers who are eager to cooperate in the 
program ; in fact, we seem never to have enough students 
to assign to directing teachers who would like to have 
them. It is not at all unusual to have directing teachers 
say that they gain much insight into their own methods 
and classroom practices from the less experienced 
teachers. 


Assignment of Student Teachers 


In assigning student teachers the music education divi- 
sion works through the city music coordinator. After the 
student has completed registration, the city music co- 
ordinator, the university director of student teachers, 
and the student teaching class as a group visit several 
schools to observe various music classes in session and 
to meet directing teachers and school administrators. 
When the student has an over-view of several teaching 
situations, he is encouraged to choose the directing 
teacher with whom he wishes to work. We have discov- 
ered that students are more pleased with their assign- 
ments if they have had a voice in deciding where and 
with whom they will work. After the directing teacher 
has agreed to work with a certain student teacher, a 
letter is sent by the university director of student teach- 
ing to the school principal concerned, giving the name of 
the student, the hours he will be at school, and the di- 
recting teacher with whom he will work. 

The above procedure of assignment requires more 
time and effort than an arbitrary assignment, but we have 
discovered that careful consideration in placement of 
student teachers is one of the most important steps in the 
entire program. 


The Observation Period 


The primary objective of the observation period is to 
give the student an intimate understanding of the duties 
and responsibilities involved in actual teaching situations. 
His attitude, therefore, during the observation period is 
primarily that of one seeking to learn. In order to give 
direction to the observation period, the student is given 
a series of outlines of various ways he can be helpful and 
things to look for, such as general class routine, seating 
arrangements, materials used, and various teaching tech- 
niques employed by the directing teacher. Early in the 
observation period a three-way conference among the 
student teacher, the directing teacher, and the university 
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music supervisor is held to discuss common problems. 
The length of time spent in observation varies according 
to the abilities of each student teacher, but not until he 
is familiar with the class and feels reasonably secure in 
teaching is he given a class to teach. 


The Teaching Period 


During the period of observation the student, in two- 
way conferences with the directing teacher, decides which 
class or ensemble he will teach. His major attention is 
then concentrated on this class; but he is also required to 
observe and to help the directing teacher two additional 
hours each day to become acquainted with the various 
responsibilities of public school music teaching. 


Since the student’s degree program is designed to meet 
Texas certification requirements, he must choose one of 
four areas of specialization: (1) Elementary, (2) vocal- 
secondary, (3) instrumental-secondary, (4) all levels. 
The university music education faculty member who 
teaches the music education methods course in the stu- 
dent’s major interest area acts as the student’s immediate 
supervisor. Such an arrangement makes possible more 
practical application of teaching techniques presented in 
methods courses and insures the best possible supervisory 
services on the part of the university. 

Every effort to give the prospective teacher a broad 
general background regarding responsibilities of teaching 
is explored. He is required to attend at least one public 
school faculty meeting, a PTA meeting, a Curriculum 
Day meeting, and to attend and to take part in school 
programs that concern his student teaching experiences. 


Evaluating the Student 


In the best tradition of contemporary educational prac- 
tices, we try to make evaluation of the student teaching 
experience a continuous process. This is the one course 
of the student’s pre-service training that lends itself, 
perhaps better than any other, to continuous evaluation. 
Every effort is made to arrange the student teacher’s 


schedule to allow time for him to remain after class with 


the directing teacher to discuss teaching problems and to 
prepare lesson and unit plans. At least once a week the 
university supervisor observes each student at work. 
After the observation, a conference is arranged at which 
time both strengths and weaknesses of the student’s teach- 
ing are discussed. Problems are identified and solutions 
are worked out together. Several times during the 
semester three-way conferences among the university 
supervisor, the directing teacher and the student teacher 
are held for over-all planning and evaluation. 

Early in the semester and at pre-arranged periods of 
the teaching experience, the student evaluates his teaching 
efficiency on a self-rating scale. It is revealing to note the 
degree of objectivity he employs in identifving his strong 
as well as his weak points in the teaching situation. Areas 
that need bolstering are discussed and a program for 
improvement is outlined jointly by the student and his 
supervisor. By comparing the evaluation forms over the 
semester, the student as well as the supervisor is able to 
observe the degree of improvement that has taken place 
during the student teaching experience. 


Evaluating the Program 


While evaluation of the product (the student) is nec- 
essary, it is of even greater importance to evaluate the 
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process (the educational program) ; for without a satis- 
factory training program, the product of that program 
can hardly be expected to be satisfactory. Just as evalua- 
tion of the student should be continuous, so should the 
evaluation of the educational program to which he is 
exposed be constantly evaluated by those who are re- 
sponsible for the program. 


Three-fold Cooperation 


In April (1953) five representatives from the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Education spent 
four days at the university evaluating the entire teacher 
training program. This represented the first time in the 
history of AACTE evaluations that the MENC “Stand- 
ards for the Evaluation of Music Education” were in- 
corporated into an AACTE report. 

This represented the first time in the history of 
AACTE evaluations that the MENC Standards for the 
Evaluation of Music Education were incorporated into 
an AACTE report for a university where a School of 
Education was being evaluated, but where music educa- 
tion was a part of a School of Music curriculum.* 

Marguerite V. Hood of the University of Michigan, 
who is chairman of the MENC Commission on Accredita- 
tion and Certification in Music Education, was the music 
education specialist of the visiting evaluating team. The 
report of the committee has been published and is now be- 
ing studied by our music education faculty. Several of the 
recommendations that were offered have already been 
incorporated into our teacher training program. 

In addition to the cooperative activities as an organiza- 
tion with the AACTE, MENC also has a cooperative 
relationship in this area of evaluation with the National 
Association of Schools of Music. The NASM works 
not only individually as a group for the evaluation of 
schools and departments of music, including music edu- 
cation, but also is working in a number of areas of the 
country in cooperation with the regional accrediting 
organizations. The relationship between NASM and 
MENC on this subject is a cooperative one by which 
NASM turns to MENC for the assistance of a qualified 
music education expert to work on an evaluation com- 
mittee when music education is included in the curriculum 
of the school to be evaluated. The cooperative arrange- 
ment between MENC and AACTE is similar in that 
AACTE turns to MENC for a representative on a 
visitation committee when the college or department being 
visited includes the training of school music teachers in 
its curriculum. College music educators who are not 
familiar with the MENC “Standards for the Evaluation 
of Music Education” should procure copies from the 
Chicago headquarters? of MENC, so that they may have 
a guide for evaluating their training program of school 
music teachers. They will find that an AACTE evalua- 
tion with a committee including a music education expert 
and/or an NASM evaluation with a committee includ- 
ing a music education expert, will not only strengthen 
their music education program, which certainly it will, but 
will also help give music education the added prestige 
other areas of teacher preparation and college music teach- 
ing enjoy through evaluation by AACTE or NASM. 





1 The first use of the MENC Standards for the Evaluation of Music 
Education was at Madison State College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, in Decem- 
ber 1952 when the entire college was evaluated by an AACTE committee, 
including a music education specialist. 

2 Copies may be obtained by sending twenty cents to the Music Educators 
National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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from class piano instruction? A music director asked 
these questions at a recent piano teaching workshop. 
“How does it fit into the music education program?” 

“Are piano classes necessary if you have keyboard ex- 
perience ?”” queried a classroom teacher. 

“We have a fine program in class piano in our city. Do 
you think that we should have keyboard experience too?” 
asked a piano teacher. 

It would seem that the time has come for a clarification 
of terminology and to indicate the ways in which these 
two music activities contribute to musical growth and de- 
velopment. 

Music education has for its theme, “Music for every 
child—every child for music.” If we are going to accom- 
plish this in our schools, we must be sure that we provide 
music activities so that every child will have as many 
experiences with music as possible. It means that more 
children must have more opportunities in music participa- 
tion. It means putting real action behind our theme and 
making it become a reality. 

There are many excellent reasons why singing is the 
basic experience for school music. To mention only one, 
the voice is our own personal instrument, and therefore 
most effective in self-expression. 


Wi: IS KEYBOARD EXPERIENCE? How does it differ 


The Piano and Tonal Relationships 


Sometimes there are those who have difficulty in singing 
“in tune” with others. The piano, because it is a pitch 
instrument, offers the best and the easiest way of acquaint- 
ing children with pitch and tonal relationships. Singing 
and playing tones will help develop a “listening ear” which 
will help the “out-of-tune” child to sing on pitch. 

Singing and playing will extend the knowledge of music 
and serve as another means of making music more enjoy- 
able. There are psychological and physiological reasons 
why the combination of singing and playing are beneficial. 

Mary was a large girl for her eight years and was rather 
self-conscious because she was larger than many of her 
classmates. She was a bit awkward and slow of movement 
but she was a capable child. She worked well in a reading 
group and was happy in a group which was doing a special 
project. When it came time for the music period, Mary 
seemed to be unhappy. 

Miss Martin, the music supervisor, asked the classroom 
teacher if she knew any special reason for this attitude. 
The only incident which Miss Higgins could recall was 
the day when she had asked Mary to sing a phrase of a 
song alone. Mary had not been able to stay on pitch and 
one of the children had laughed at her. Miss Higgins 
thought she had taken care of the situation satisfactorily 
but perhaps Mary had not forgotten. 


Mrs. Frisch is national chairman of the MENC Committee on Piano 
Instruction. 
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The supervisor asked Mary to be her helper. The class 
was going to sing “America” and Mary was asked to go 
to the piano. Mary explained that she had no piano at 
home and she could not play. She was reassured that it 
was not necessary for her to know how to play the piano. 
This was to be just an exploration of the keyboard. 

Mary went to the piano. Miss Martin told her to play 
the first white key on the left of the three black keys near 
the center of the keyboard. Mary found the key quickly 
and Miss Martin asked the class to sing the tone. Mary 
repeated the tone several times as requested. It was ex- 
plained that the song “America” began on that tone and 
that the key which Mary played was called “F”. The class 
sang the song and Mary was asked to play the keys for 
other songs. A child raised his hand and wanted to find 
a key. Mary was able to show several members of her 
class the various keys which she had found and could 
name them all. Mary began to smile. She was pleased to 
be a “helper.” 

The keyboard used in this manner served the needs of 
the individual as well as the class. Mary was a contribut- 
ing member of the class and as a result of this experience 
she was waiting the next week to help Miss Martin. Later 
Mary began singing with the group as the classroom 
tedcher continued with the use of the piano in their music 
class, and by the end of the term she was able to sing a 
whole song on pitch. 

This is just one way in which to arouse interest in 
music and help children te adjust themselves. Another 
way in which the piano may be used would be to have a 
pupil play only the repeated phrases of a song. The 
teacher, or some student who is taking piano lessons, could 
play the tonic chord. Then it could be played by other 
members of the class at the times when the class decided 
the chord sounded best. After a few trial and error at- 
tempts, they should be able to anticipate the chord in new 
pieces. This type of experience is a fine foundation for 
the singing of part songs. Many other ways of using the 
keyboard suggest themselves. 


Keyboard Experience for More 
Music Participation 


“How can a whole class learn to play the piano?” ques- 
tioned an instrumental teacher. It is not the philosophy 
nor the purpose of the keyboard experience to train each 
child in the techniques of piano playing. The philosophy 
of experience, according to Webster, is “that which is 
learned by seeing, hearing or feeling in contrast with that 
which is learned by thinking.” Keyboard experience, as 
we use the term, means gaining knowledge and enjoyment 
of music through the use of the keyboard or the class- 
room piano by “seeing, hearing and feeling.” Keyboard 
experience used by the classroom teacher or by the music 
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specialist provides another opportunity for more participa- 
tion in music by more children. 

Singing in the general music class does not ind’cate 
every child will become a fine singer. The provision of 
classroom singing does mean, however, that every child 
has an equal opportunity of experiencing the pleasure of 
making music and of learning something about it. Key- 
board experience does not train the child in the specific 
techniques of piano playing, but leads him to explore the 
possibilities of the piano. Many have become interested 
in the study of the piano technique through experiments 
at the keyboard. The more specialized training is carried 
on in the piano classes in the schools or in the classes and 
individual lessons in the studios. Keyboard experience 
used by the classroom teacher, as a means to teach pitch, 
rhythm and music reading, paves the way for the instru- 
mental and vocal specialists to develop special skills. 

There is no question about what children can do with 
music if there is a continuity in their training. The broader 
and firmer the foundation, the greater the possibilities 
for specialization. 

Piano classes in the schools are elective. They incor- 
porate the fundamentals of music education and provide 
an opportunity for the acquisition of pianistic skills. The 
objectives of the piano classes are to lay a foundation for 
advanced musical experience through the development of 


a real interest and love of music through the developnicnt 
of a broad musicianship, through the development of the 
ability to read music fluently, and through the acquisi‘ion 
of adequate technique for the individual needs and inier- 
ests of the student at his level of development. Class pi:.no, 
or group piano instruction, is most effective. It is prac 
tical, economical and educationally sound. 


oe 


It is admitted that the piano is the basic instrument for 
musical development, yet many children are deprived of 
the opportunity to learn to use the piano effectively. Many 
schools still do not offer piano classes or keyboard experi- 
ence and many homes do not have pianos. Much talent 
and genuine interest in music remains undiscovered be- 
cause this opportunity is not provided by our schools, 
What the individual will do with his knowledge remains 
for the individual to decide. This is true of all learning 
but the opportunities to learn should be provided equally 
for every child. 

Piano classes and keyboard experiences serve in differ- 
ent ways the objectives of music education. They com- 
plement each other. They are both needed if we are to 
make good our slogan, “Music for every child—every 
child for music.” 





NASM GENERAL ASSEMBLY, CHICAGO, 1953. AT RIGHT, THE OFFICERS 





National Association of Schools of Music 


THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF NASM was held in Chicago, November 27-29, 1953, at the Palmer House. Over 250 
representatives of colleges, universities and conservatories from all parts of the United States were in attendance. @ All officers of NASM 
were reelected for another year. In the small picture at the right (left to right, seated): E. William Doty, College of Fine Arts, University ot 
Texas, vice-president; Burnet C. Tuthill, Memphis College of Music, secretary. (Standing, left to right): Earl V. Moore, University ot 
Michigan, chairman of Commission on Curricula; Frank B. Jordan, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, treasurer; Price Doyle, Murray 
State College, Murray, Kentucky, immediate past-president; Harrison Keller, New England Conservatory, Boston, president. @ The next 
convention of NASM will be held in Los Angeles, December 28-30, 1954. After 1954 annual meetings will be held Thanksgiving weekends, as 
follows: 1955 St. Louis, 1956 Cincinnati, Ohio, and 1957 Chicago. @ On the final day of the convention a workshop on “MENC Activity 
on Evaluation Committees” was conducted by the MENC Commission on Accreditation and Certification in Music Education, Marguerite V. 
Hood, chairman. Participants in the workshop included representatives of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
National Association of Schools of Music, and MENC. At the close of the convention a joint meeting of the liaison group of officers repre- 
senting NASM, MENC, and the Music Teachers National Association was held. These meetings will be reported in a later issue of the Journal. 
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HERE are many reasons why we may believe that the 

progress of the teaching of music reading in the 

public schools has not kept pace with that of the 
teaching of other elementary subjects. Surprisingly little 
research and experimentation have been carried on in 
music reading. There has been a quantity of material 
written on the subject, but unfortunately too much is 
based on opinion and too little on fact. Let us delve into 
this. 

We can go to one important source for information, 
that of the teachers’ manuals accompanying many well- 
known music series. All the well known ones have a 
music reading program set up, with the majority having 
a readiness program in kindergarten and first grade, 
which is certainly very desirable. Some recommend start- 
ing music reading in the second grade, and it is here that 
the writers of this article begin to be in disagreement. 
The opinion expressed by many music educators to the 
effect that “second grade children are ready for the be- 
ginning stage of music reading” seems a dogmatic state- 
ment, in view of contemporary educational principles. 
One cannot help but contrast this opinion with another 
found in the book, Teaching Children to Read, which 
represents the underlying philosophy of the majority of 
modern books on reading: 

“To avoid the mistake of plunging children into reading before 
they are capable of dealing with it successfully, the teacher must 
study the children in her group.” In other words, the teacher must 
be very sure that her children are ready to read, regardless of the 
grade in which they may happen to be. 

The well-known educator, Gertrude Hildreth, defines 
readiness as a “condition of the individual learner mental- 
ly and organically, that makes it possible for him to pro- 
gress in learning.” Is not progress in learning what every 
teacher is seeking? 

It is difficult to understand why there should be a dif- 
ference in philosophy in these two elements of reading. 
Both are concerned with the interpretation of symbols. 


‘Adams, Fay; Gray, Lillian; Reese, Dora. Teaching Children to Read, 
49. 


p. 110. New York, The Ronald Press Co., 19 


*Hildreth, Gertrude, Child Growth Through Education, p. 43. New York: 


The Ronald Press Company, 1948. 


tre We Keeping Up in Music Reading? 


Charles H. Hansford and Tempie Harris Hansford 


This, then, leads to a term well known in the whole field 
of education, but which is too often forgotten in music 
—that of readiness. Again, in the book Teaching Chil- 
dren to Read this question is asked, “Has the child a 
rich background of meaning?” Surely, if this statement 
were changed to read, “Has the child a rich background 
of music?” and its philosophy believed in by the music 
world, no music educator could say that second-grade 
children are necessarily ready for music reading. The 
differences in the amount and kind of music heard in 
the millions of homes is as different and varied as the 
experiences, types of spoken language, and the amount 
and kinds of appropriate literature read to the child— 
now considered so important in the reading readiness 
program. Certainly this factor of individual differences 
cannot be forgotten in music reading. 

Too, just as in general reading, there are other phases 
of readiness to be considered. If these questions are im- 
portant in general reading, as. Adams, Reese and Gray 
indicate, it would seem that they are likewise in music 
reading : 

(1) Are the child’s eyes sufficiently mature for reading? 

(2) Is the child’s hearing normal? 

(3) Is the child socially adjusted well enough to read? 

(4) Is the child independent in solving simple problems? 

(5) Does the child have the ability to see likeness and 
differences ?* 

These questions, of course, do not include a technical 
application to music itself, which is also of utmost im- 
portance. 

If we consider the teaching procedures designed to 
adjust to individual differences and readiness in the fields 
of primary reading and music reading we again see a 
tremendous contrast. If there are any primary rooms 
that now combine all the children into one reading group 
it is most unusual. There are almost always three differ- 
ent reading groups, with the teacher often giving addi- 
tional time and aid to one or two little ones who are not 
quite able to keep up with the other children. Even then 


Adams, etc., Op. cit., p. 127. 
‘Ibid, p. 121-127. 





NOTE ABOUT 


THE AUTHORS wrote this article because they are in a 
type of work that they think shows very forcefully the 
contrast between music education and elementary edu- 
cation. This shows up particularly, for instance, in the 
field of music reading which, of course, is not the chief 
goal of music teaching. However, they think it needs 
some attention. 

Mr. Hansford supervises the student teaching of 
elementary music in the campus school and one of the 
affiliated schools of Iowa State Teachers College at 
Cedar Falls. He has been experimenting for some time 
with keyboard experiences such as are described in 


THE AUTHORS 


this article. Also he has had considerable experience 
and training in teaching elementary subjects. 

Mrs. Hansford, too, has had experience and training 
in both elementary and music teaching. Until recently 
she has been a supervisor of second-grade student 
teaching—also in one of the affiliated schools of Iowa 
State Teachers College. She previously taught elemen- 
tary music for many years. 

Because of these mixed experiences and training the 
authors feel they are in a position to see the trend in 
both fields in the training of the teachers, as well as 
the type of instruction given to the children. 
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many teachers have the uncomfortable and rather guilty 
feeling that they are not meeting the reading needs of all 
their children. 

Now look at a second grade starting music reading— 
every child attempting to read the same music at the 
same time. Can any one believe that the music teacher 
will meet with any greater success than the primary 
teacher were she to attempt such a feat? Instantly, of 
course, the impracticability of having groups of varying 
abilities in music reading is foreseen. However, the 
majority of music programs are now set up this way. 
It is maintained that a lack of attention to readiness 
combined with failure to recognize individual differences 
is the initial step in creating the music reading problem. 
To make some allowance for this it is suggested that the 
first steps toward music reading be postponed, if neces- 
sary, until the third or even the fourth grade. An experi- 
enced music teacher can sense when the majority of a 
class—at least musically speaking—is ready for music 
reading. It is doubtful if this necessary majority will 
be developed by the second grade, unless it is an un- 
usually musical class with fine musical training through 
kindergarten and first grade with superior home back- 
grounds in music. 

It is not only in general reading that music reading 
falls behind. In too many other instances it apparently 
fails to make use of philosophy and procedure found by 
research and experimentation to be effective in learning. 
Let us leave the field of reading and turn to that of 
arithmetic. In their book, How to Make Arithmetic 
Meaningful, Brueckner and Grossnickle have this to say: 
“Tt is maintained that the repeated contacts the learner 
can have with number processes in a variety of situations 
and in different contexts provide a most valuable kind 
of repetitive experience. Learning through direct use in 
many contexts is undoubtedly one of the most productive 
forms of practice. The dynamic force of purpose be- 
comes operative. The learner sees the value of learning 
the arithmetical procedures because they are necessary 
to the successful achievement of his purposes. There is 
interest in learning.’”” 


aa 


Let us examine the points brought out in an article 
by B. R. Buckingham. He states that practice is most 
likely to be productive if: 

(1) Learning is purposeful. 

(2) The learner has a sense of the value of what is being 
learned. 

(3) The learner has self-confidence in undertaking it. 

(4) The learner has a feeling of familiarity with the topic 
because of varied contacts he has had with it. 

(5) The learner takes a personal responsibility in reference to it. 

(6) The learner has habits of--attention adequate to meet the 
demands of the situation.® 


If we compare these with the prevailing philosophy 
of music reading, we can see unfortunate contrasts in too 
many respects. In (1) “Learning is purposeful” we can 
find a great discrepancy. In what way do most music 
teachers make the reading of the nonsense syllables (non- 
sense, at least, to the child) or the numbers now often 
used, purposeful to the child? It seems obvious that this 
is one of the greatest obstacles in the child’s reading of 


5SBrueckner, Leo J., and Grossnickle, Foster E., How to mg 2 eed 
Meaningful, p. 112. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Co., Z 

*Buckingham, B. R. “What Becomes of Drill ” pot emda in General 
Education. Sixteenth Yearbook of National Ceuncil of Teachers Mathe- 
matics. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1941, Chapter 9 
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A second-grade class at the Campus Laboratory 
school during lesson 


music. He has no interest. The teacher has taught him 
by rote the pretty little songs he has always enjoyed so 
much and he sees no point in struggling over the syl- 
lables. Even though he is ready to read physically, men- 
tally, socially, and musically it is difficult for any music 
teacher to enable him to see the need for it in too many 
of our present-day music programs. 

This leads to the second point brought out by Buck- 
ingham: (2) “The learner has a sense of the value of 
what is being learned.” If a child feels there is no need 
or purpose for learning to read music it is logical to 
assume that he can see no value in it. Certainly a second- 
grade child is not mature enough to wish to learn merely 
for the sake of learning. True he is old enough to enjoy 
a sense of achievement but so seldom is enough accom- 
plished from his viewpoint that too often feelings of 
frustration are predominant. This is scarcely conducive 
to the desire for more music reading. 

(3) “The learner has self-confidence in undertaking 
it,” and (4) “The learner has a feeling of familiarity 
with the topic because of varied contacts he has had with 
it.” These two points are closely related to each other. 
Point four would lead to point three if continually prac- 
ticed. Both would lead us back again to the importance 
of readiness. Consider the many experiences the teacher 
preparing her children for general reading gives them, 
and how these experiences are written up on experience 
charts so that the children are familiar with the purpose 
and function of the written words. Without actually 
learning words—although many youngsters ready for it 
learn to recognize many by the word form and other 
clues that they pick up by so many experiences—they 
learn numerous things that will later be met in actual 
reading, such as the left to right progression on a line, 
the top to bottom progression on a page, and similar other, 
more mechanical, processes. 

In music reading this feeling of familiarity is just 
as essential but the fact remains that very often such 
a careful step-by-step, sequence-by-sequence procedure 
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Two boys practicing at noon are unaware that a 
picture is being taken 


is not followed. That is where the “Peter Rabbiting” 
process can be a failure although it is certainly a neces- 
sary and desirable readiness step. This is in some in- 
stances probably due as much to lack of time as to lack 
of understanding on the part of the music teacher. Prob- 
ably many less experienced music teachers, however, are 
not even aware that some of the second graders they 
are attempting to teach are not yet capable of finding the 
page number, much less absorbing the intricate process 
of learning to read music! 

Certainly, it is only by constantly building up a feeling 
of familiarity that a child can have any self-confidence 
in undertaking progressively harder work. It is a com- 
mon occurrence to find that some children literally give 
up during the music reading time and sit passively gazing 
at everything but the elusive notes, or are discipline prob- 
lems, depending upon the nature of the child. If the 
teacher sees this happening time and time again she can 
be quite sure that her children have (3) “no self-con- 
fidence in undertaking it” or (5) “they have no personal 
responsibility in reference to it.” Of course it could well 
include the fact that they do not have (6) “habits of 
attention adequate to meet the demands of the situation.” 
All phases of readiness could enter into this last point 
and is so obvious that further discussion is unnecessary. 

It is felt that point five is an unusually difficult asset to 
build in any field, but if one thinks back to the impor- 
tance of purpose and need for learning this would appear 
to be a natural outgrowth. 

For purposes of summation let us say that the follow- 
ing most critical all-embracing elements in successful 
learning do not receive sufficient attention in music 
reading : 

(1) Readiness in every phase with much emphasis on a 
sequential well-organized program. 

(2) The establishment of purpose and need. 


We come, then, to the essential question of what to do 
about it—of ways and means of taking care of these 
problems. Unfortunately, there can be no answers based 
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on careful research and experimentation. All that can be 
done is to give suggestions based on material resulting 
from research found in other fields. It is indeed regret- 
table that they cannot be based more on the results of 
research in music. However, these suggestions would 
include: 

(1) Delaying the actual beginning of music reading until the 
teacher senses that all but the more extreme laggards are ready 
for it. This would probably be in the third or fourth grade. 

(2) Having a readiness program during the early school years 
which would give the child so many experiences that reading 
would come as a natural outgrowth. 

(3) Creating a purpose and a feeling of value for music 
reading by using an instrumental approach. 

This last point is so essential that the writers wish to 
present their views as a possible means of meeting the 
situation. In the first place, it seems obvious that singing 
alone is not sufficient to create the necessary feeling of 
need for music reading. It is easy for a child to pick 
up a song by rote. Therefore, judging by the sentiments 
expressed verbally by many children and by repugnance 
shown on the faces of others when asked to read through 
a song, any value to be found in struggling through do re 
mi’s is certainly lost on the child. , 

On the other hand, place an instrument in the child’s 
hands. He is immediately curious; he wants to see what 
it sounds like, wants to “pick out a tune.” But many 
melodies he would like to play are closed to him because 
he does not know what the notes say and he cannot play 
the melodies until he learns something about them. Thus 
a need for reading the notes is created and a feeling of 
value for learning the process. At the same time he is 
fulfilling a natural desire—that of doing things with 
others of his own age as his whole class can also be work- 
ing on instruments. 


+ 


With these words we approach another problem: 
What instruments could or should be used for class in- 
struction? Many teachers have had considerable success 
with the pre-orchestral instruments such as the song 
flute, melody flute, and others of similar nature. Others 
do not care for them for various reasons, chief among 
them being that the tones of these instruments are some- 
what trying to the ear. The writers personally feel that 
this is a legitimate complaint but offer another which 
they feel is just as valid: these instruments deal only 
with the treble clef. What happens to the readiness 
program of preparing the boys for reading the bass clef 
when their voices change around the junior high school 
age? All too often the emphasis has been placed so much 
on learning the treble clef that the boys are plunged into 
a whole realm of new material just at the time when 
they particularly need the security of the familiar clef 
with which they have worked all their early years of 
school. The process of learning to control a suddenly 
new unmanageable voice is enough of the new and un- 
familiar at one time. This combination of two unknowns 
undoubtedly accounts for the breakdown in many junior 
high schools of a hitherto successful music program. 

Many school systems start orchestral and band instru- 
ments for their children around the fifth and sixth grades. 
This assists greatly in the music reading program. How- 
ever, this program can in turn be greatly assisted by 
another which the writers now wish to present, with 
their reasons. It is one of the keyboard experiences, 
one, in other words, which teaches the children the rudi- 
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ments of piano playing, thus making the piano a spring- 
board for increasingly satisfactory musical experiences. 
These keyboard experiences can be started in the third 
or fourth grade, depending upon the readiness of the 
children, with continued experiences during the higher 
grades if possible. As we see it this program has sev- 
eral advantages which may now be discussed. 

Work at the keyboard takes a minimum of the atten- 
tion to detail which many instruments require, conse- 
quently leaving the child free to concentrate entirely on 
music reading at the earlier stages. Such detail pertaining 
to an instrumental program would include preparing the 
instrument for playing, which in most cases would in- 
volve the tuning of the instrument. This takes precious 
time, and, moreover, is difficult and discouraging for 
many beginners. Another important detail is the teach- 
ing of the correct manner of holding the instrument. 
Consider the amount of time spent on stringed instru- 
ments in merely learning to draw the bow across the 
strings. The skill of balancing the bow on one string 
is difficult to acquire. The lefthand position of holding 
a violin or viola so that the instrument does not sink into 
the heel of the hand is also often very difficult and takes 
attention from the reading of notes. Equal difficulties 
could be pointed out in the work with blowing instru- 
ments. If the correct mouth position is not obtained in 
the beginning stages it is often almost impossible to 
achieve later. Correct breathing needs some considera- 
tion also. 

One advantage mentioned earlier is that the child has 
many experiences in both clefs, consequently preparing 
the boys for an easy transition, so far as the reading of 
the music is concerned, to music written in the bass clef. 

Another factor is that it is not as difficult to arrange 
for keyboard experiences as one might first anticipate. 
Most schools, even small ones, have at least one or two 
pianos available on one floor. These can be equipped with 
rollers so that they can be easily moved to the music 
room, or any room in which the music class may be held. 
Small four-octave keyboards on which the notes press 
down may be obtained for as little as fifteen dollars apiece, 
although the better ones are somewhat more. They can 
be used for class after class without fear of the hygienic 


difficulties experienced with blowing instruments. Heavy 
cardboard keyboards may also be used. These, of course, 
are not as satisfactory as the piano or the other type of 
keyboard mentioned, but by using a rotation method 
every child can be given the opportunity to use those as 
well. 

Again, this type of class is not too difficult to conduct. 
Of course, if the class is particularly large it must be 
admitted that this type of program would have its draw- 
backs. However, every type of program and all the 
children as well suffer if handicapped by a too-large 
school population. On the other hand, if a class has under 
thirty pupils (preferably twenty-five or fewer) a very 
satisfactory program can be carried out. It must not be 
forgotten that some of the more adept children, or those 
taking private lessons, can be of great assistance in 
helping other children. Best of all, if the homeroom 
teacher has only a very little piano background she can 
be of inestimable value, as it is she who actually knows 
her children—knows who may become easily discour- 
aged, whose lack of coordination may make this a difficult 
process, whose attention span is short and will require 
more attention. In short, she is the one who can do the 
most to make the program the success that it can be made. 

These are a few of the advantages which can be seen 
in the keyboard program. They, of course, are in addition 
to those mentioned in any instrumental program, which 
is always vastly superior in teaching music reading to 
one which does not employ the use of instruments. 

In conclusion we wish to reiterate several points which 
we feel to be of extreme importance in the process of 
music reading : 

(1) Much is neglected in the way of readiness and the estab- 
lishment of purpose. 

(2) Keyboard experiences can be extremely important in the 
establishment of purpose for music reading. With readiness for 
it previously established by many different musical experiences, 
it can be a sequential, well-planned program that can provide the 
bass clef music reading readiness for the changing and changed 


voice. Furthermore, it can be a forerunner to a highly successful 
instrumental program for both grades and high school. 

(3) Finally, and most important, much needs to be done in 
the way of research and experimentation to bring the teaching 
of music reading and an understanding of its problems and difficul- 
ties anywhere near a level of that obtained by nearly all other 
elementary subjects. 





“Tue StrruccLe for a Peaceful World” is the subtitle of a 
little book, which discusses the one problem of most vital 
concern to all citizens of the United States. That the issue 
is recognized by so many people, but dodged—or at least 
by-passed—by just about as many, is not due fundamentally 
to apathy or smugness. It is our national habit to read the 
headlines, to think and talk in headlines and sweeping 
phrases, without digging into the underlying facts—literally, 
the facts of life in this particular situation. Or, to be more 
specific, the facts that stand as threats to our American way 
of life, which we and our countrymen together with many 
men of other countries claim to prefer, and strongly. 

To be frank about it, many of us who ‘have been “talking 
off the top of our head,” about the present serious world 
conflict that can engulf us have sensed our own lack of a 
full understanding of what we were talking about. The De- 
partment of State has met us on our own ground and in 
our brand of the English language. Let Freedom Ring is a 
concise, clear explanation of the threat which imperialistic 
communism poses to our free institutions and democratic 
heritage. The presentation is designed, written and illustrated 





Let Freedom Ring 


to contribute to the broadest possible understanding of the 
nature of the enemy we face, and the threat which this poses 
to our freedom. 

The attractively printed ninety-six page book provides a 
history of the conflict between freedom and Soviet totalitar- 
ianism. It explains the nature of the police state and its 
expansionist ambitions. It tells why as long as Soviet com- 
munism continues its present course of action the free world 
must become strong and stay that way. 

Let Freedom Ring was released to the public in November 
1952. Copies may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., for sixty cents each. A limited number of copies 
are available without charge to organizations on request to 
the Division of Public Liaison, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





* LET FREEDOM RING. Prepared and published by the rt- 
ment of State, Office of Public Affairs. 96 ig 60 cents. Order from 
Saperionentest of Public Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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HESE are the words which Morton Gould chose to 

summarize his feelings about the Steinway Anni- 

versary concert and reception which was held in 
October in New York to commemorate the one hun- 
dredth birthday of Steinway & Sons. 

It was a memorable and touching occasion for the 
thousands of friends of Steinway & Sons and friends 
of members of the Steinway family. Indeed, so much 
did the personal elements of the birthday concert and 
party pervade the gala affair that the one hundredth 
anniversary of a business firm seemed of subordinate 
importance. This was particularly evident as one stood 
in the foyer of Carnegie Hall prior to the concert and 
mingled with friends during intermission, all of whom 
were being received and greeted by three generations 
of the Steinway family—and all of whom, in return, 
were extending warm felicitations to the family on the 
occasion of their birthday—it seemed as if the good 
wishes were being extended not for the anniversary of a 
business institution which has contributed so gener- 
ously to the artistic and cultural life in America, but 
to the Steinways as personal birthday greetings. The 
personal tone was constantly in evidence. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra of New York, under the 
direction of Dimitri Mitropoulos and a galaxy of con- 
cert pianists, Maestro Mitropoulos himself performing 
as one of the distinguished pianists, presented a delight- 
ful concert. A specially commissioned number on the 
program, which was enthusiastically received, was 
“Inventions” by Morton Gould, scored for four pianos 
and orchestra. Throughout the program there were 
some very interesting uses of multiple piano ensembles 
with orchestra. 

The proceeds from the concert were given to the 


“A Grand Piano—HA Grand Family” 


The Anniversary 


Musicians Fund and the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra—another evidence of the spirit of the occasion. 

The audience of friends represented a veritable 
“Who’s Who” of music life in the United States. Con- 
versations in French and Spanish overheard here and 
there throughout the evening indicated that the audi- 
ence was by no means confined to Steinway friends 
from the United States. 

The concert epitomized the artistic phase of Steinway 
& Sons Anniversary Centenary. It remained for Mr. 
and Mrs, Theodore Steinway and other members of the 
Steinway family to entertain hundreds of their friends 
at a post-concert reception at the Waldorf Astoria. At 
the conclusion of the reception a very large birthday 
cake made its way between the tables in the enormous 
ballroom, accompanied by a piano ensemble on the plat- 
form and the guests with a “Happy Birthday dear 
Steinway.” When Grandfather Theodore, the president 
of Steinway & Sons, and Mrs. Steinway, called their 
young grandson of eight years, William Theodore 
Steinway, to stand on a chair, say “Hello Everybody” 
and cut the cake, there is little doubt that all the old- 
sters, both family and family friends, were as thrilled 
and pleased as, indeed, was young William Theodore. 

Best wishes to Steinway & Sons and members of the 
Steinway family in their next hundred years! 

—VANETT LAWLER 


The Book 


People and Pianos, A Century of Service to Music, 
a 122-page book by Theodore E. Steinway, president of 
Steinway & Sons since 1927, records not only the history 
of the world-famous Steinway & Sons, its beautifully 
illustrated pages revive’memories of famous and well- 
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At right of first picture: Daniel K. Steinway peering from between his father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Z. Steinway who are at Carnegie Hall with friends. Mr. Steinway for several years has been chairman of the 
committee of the National Piano Manufacturers’ Association which has cooperated with MENC in several edu- 
cational projects. Middle picture: William T. Steinway starts the birthday cake ceremony at the Waldorf, Look- 
ing on are his grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore H. Steinway. Third picture: The First Piano Quartet with 
Morton Gould at rehearsal of Gould’s “Inventions” for four pianos and orchestra. Members of the quartet, read- 
ing clockwise from lower left: Adam 
Garner, Edward Edson, Glauco D’Atilli, 
Frank Mittler. 
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A new development in 


music education 


YOUNG AMERICA 
SINGS 


produced under the direction of 
W. Otto Miessner 


with the assistance of Earluth Epting, Director of Music Education, 
Fulton County (Ga.) Schools; Hazel B. Morgan, Lecturer in Music 
Education, Northwestern University; Ardith Ries Shelley, District Music 
Supervisor, Madison Elementary Schools (Phoenix, Ariz.); William R. Sur, 
Chairman, Music Education, Michigan State College. 









A program designed to insure music literacy by using records 
integrated with filmstrips. 


GRADE 4: 2 double faced microgroove records plus 8 black and 
white filmstrips — January release. 


GRADE 5S: 2 double faced microgroove records plus 8 black and 
white filmstrips — February release. 


yl 


Ask to see and hear a demonstration unit consisting of one 
record and one filmstrip giving you the complete story 
with excerpts from the teaching unit. 





YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. #3057" 


DEPT. MJ-1, 18 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


(0 Send me for examination the demonstration unit at no charge. * * 
I will return this unit postpaid within 10 days. 

(0 Send literature only. 

( Please send me complete teaching unit on approval. 
Grade 4— $42.50 Grade 5— $42.50 
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loved artists who played “the instrument of the im- 
mortals.” In the dedicatory preface Mr. Steinway says: 


“About one hundred years ago the Steinway family emigrated 
from their native land to the New World, seeking a haven, op- 
portunity, and the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. On June 29, 1850, they arrived in New York City with eager 
heart and hopeful vision. The City of New York held out its 
arms in welcome, gave them a new home, fresh hope, and the 
blessed privilege of doing their work, thinking their thoughts, and 
living their lives in peace, security, and service to music. 

“Tn 1853 the House of Steinway was founded in New York 
City. In this year 1953, as a small token of an infinitely great debt, 
they humbly dedicate this book to the City of New York and its 

ole.” 
MT he first section covers the years 1836-1853-1866 . . . the Stein- 
ways in the old country, emigration to the United States and the 
beginnings of piano making in New York, the first important 


invention .. . large scale manufacturing . . . the Civil War years 

. old Steinway Hall. 

Next comes 1866-1896 . . . Noteworthy events of these years 
included scientific piano making . . . civics, politics, and business 
. . . Steinway Village and the Long Island factories, Steinway at 
industrial exhibitions and sudden success in Europe. Famous 
friends in and out of music, artist management, Anton Rubinstein, 
Steinway and concert life, sponsorship of Paderewski, accolade 
by two physicists. 

1896-1953 . . . The story of pianos for the world’s great .. . 
pictures of “Steinway pianists” in the early years of the century ; 
growth of factories at home and abroad; engineering, the first 
world war, new headquarters, classical and popular musicians, 
radio, innovations of the 1930s, Kreisler and other friends, war 
again, television. : 

“In Tune with the Future” is the heading of the last section, 
which gives glimpses of some of the factory operations, ma- 
chinery and handicraft. 


The Brussels Conference in Retrospect 


CHARLES M. DENNIS 


by Joy Elmer Morgan in the September issue of the 

NEA Journal. Recalling the tensions in our country 
in 1857 when the National Education Association was 
begun, he continues: “We, too, live in a time of great 
strain—tensions within our own country and tensions be- 
tween nations and within the United Nations. These con- 
flicts can never be reconciled by ignorance or force or 
political intrigue. Only by magnifying intelligence, good 
will, understanding, and the desire for mutual brother- 
hood and helpfulness can a peaceful world come. These 
are matters for educators. .. .” 

The first International Conference on the role of music 
in the education of youth and adults proved to be an ex- 
cellent implementation of Mr. Morgan’s conclusions. Rep- 
resentatives of almost forty countries all seemed to be 
doing their best to understand each other’s objectives and 
techniques, show friendliness toward each other, and co- 
operate in arriving at a common goal. Not that all was 
sweetness and light. Some warm arguments enlivened the 
proceedings, and private expressions of ridicule and ques- 
tioning of motives were heard, but these only served to 
point up the great areas of agreement. Many strong 
threads of respect and friendship were woven into the 
fabric which will be the product of numerous similar proj- 
ects crossing national and racial lines now functioning in 
the field of international relations. The United Nations 
organization, defense areas such as N.A.T.O., economic 
union of groups of countries, and the World Bank are ex- 
amples which lead to a conviction that a world viewpoint 
is superseding the narrow nationalism and racial con- 
sciousness characteristic of the preceding century. 

The Brussels meeting furnished two examples of this 
which impressed the writer. When Paul Hindemith, a 
German expatriate and now one of our country’s greatest 
creative figures, was invited to compose a cantata for the 
meeting, he accepted at once, with the proviso that Paul 
Claudel, a Frenchman whose work he greatly admired, 
write the text. When M. Claudel completed the poem, he 


Posies some of our members have read the editorial 


Mr. Dennis, who is director of music in the San Francisco (California) 
Public Schools, was president of the Music Educators National Conference 
in 1948-50, and previously served several years as chairman of the Editorial 

rd. He was chairman of Commission C, The Education of the Music 
Eeacher, at the International Conference on Music Education at Brussels, 
eigium, 
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taped his own narration and sent it to Mr. Hindemith to 
acquaint him with the desired verbal inflections and 
nuances. The two men met for the first time at the re- 
hearsal of “The Canticle to Hope.” Thus, two artists 
from countries at odds for over a century demonstrated 
the universality of art. 

A second and quite moving example came at the fourth 
plenary session. When a paper on “New Trends in Music 
Education” by Leo Kestenberg, principal of the Music 
Teachers Training College in Tel Aviv, Israel, was an- 
nounced, Egon Kraus, of Cologne, chairman of the Asso- 
ciation of German School Music Educators, was recog- 
nized by the chairman. He spoke somewhat as follows: 
“T am sure many of you are thinking how difficult it must 
be for a German to seek to introduce Dr. Kestenberg’s 
paper. I wish only to state that I and many other Germans 
are grateful to Dr. Kestenberg for his contribution to 
music education in our country. What has been accom- 
plished in German school music is due largely to his vision 
and planning.” 

Nothing said or done at the conference impressed me 
more or seemed more symbolic of the spirit which per- 
vaded the sessions. 

Thirty years ago a West Coast music educator spent a 
year in fourteen countries abroad, investigating their 
school programs. She informed us that nowhere had she 
found anything comparable to our movement. In fact, 
aside from singing national, folk, and recreational songs 
for a few minutes a day, there was no music activity. 

To say that what was discussed and demonstrated in 
Brussels by educators from other countries proved this 
conception to be obsolete is putting it too mildly. The 
command of melodic intervals, modulation, and creative 
phrasing by Dutch children through the use of movable 
do syllables was uncanny in its accuracy and spontaneity. 
The vision of the integration of community, professional 
musician, and educator for the improvement of youth in 
a paper read in Commission C (The Training of Teach- 
ers) by Bengt Franzen of Sweden was something that 
any country could be proud of. John W. Horton of the 
United Kingdom outlined a relationship between music 
supervisor (the British term is “inspector”), school 
teacher, and administrator which closely paralleled our 
own approach. TURN THE PAGE 
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you've captured their interest 


... when you give your pupils the chance to be 
the audience — listening to their own perform- 
ance. Recordings they made themselves will capture 
their interest and strongly increase their desire to 
improve. 


The “record-and-listen” technique adds new mean- 
ing and effectiveness to your words of correction, ex- 
planation and encouragement. But to have full value, 
the recordings of piano, voice or solo instrument must 
retain full tonal quality—and recordings of band, or- 
chestra or choir must retain brilliance and dynamic 
range. 


Because there is this need for realism, an AMPEX 
Tape Recorder is your best choice for practice, re- 
hearsal and finished performance. The Ampex is the 
leading instrument in its field. It is preferred by such 
critical users as radio broadcasting stations and 
record manufacturers (for master tapes). Yet the 
Ampex Tape Recorder is easy to use and is priced 
within reach of schools, conservatories, teachers and 
other serious users. 


AMPEX:-400-A Recorders priced from $985.00. 


PORTABLE RECORDER , : , 
For further information write to Dept. H-1277 


Rk tag 


AMP 








x 








AMPEX CORPORATION 
934 CHARTER St. * Repwoop Ciry, CAtir. 
Distributors in principal cities; 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Company 
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The addresses given at the plenary sessions and in com- 
missions by speakers of world reputation were also illumi- 
nating. One would expect certain statements from Charles 
Seeger or Vanett Lawler, who have been in the center of 
the music education movement in the United States. 
Hearing similar objectives and principles by philosophers, 
composers, and conservatory heads of other lands came 
as a pleasant surprise. A few examples may interest the 
reader. 

In point of fact, while music does give pleasure to those who 
listen and those who play or sing, it is now considered by social 
observers, teachers, and above all, by artists, as an exercise adapted 
to developing certain virtues, both in the individual and in the 
group—some physical or physiological, some ethical, and some 
of great importance for the exercise of the intellect—Georges 
Duhamel of the French Academy. 

We must cherish the conviction that . . . we shall discover 
means of mobilizing all our ideals and putting our art at the serv- 
ice of the world’s great cause. In our future policy we must seek 
to combine aesthetic and musical considerations with the idea, 
long ago expressed for all time, that music is a tremendously 
powerful link between men. We teachers, musicologists, com- 
posers, and artists must work untiringly to insure that, with every 
day that passes, the link becomes stronger—Domingo Santa 
Cruz, dean of the Faculty of Fine Arts, Santiago, Chile. 


Certainly everyone should be given the chance to develop his 
or her musical gifts, however small. Much has already been 
achieved in this direction. All these approaches and movements 
which have fostered the aim already indicated were dictated by 
recognition of the fundamental educational value of music. Music 
can exercise a direct influence upon the formation of human 
character; it can impress the human mind profoundly; it teaches 
certain aesthetic standards and evokes reactions which work 
themselves out in widely different spheres of human activity. The 
value of music, recognized in each successive historical era inas- 
much as it served the aims and aspirations of the time, has many 
aspects and is obvious. But because of its importance it not only 
provides the motive for encouraging the democratic spirit in 
music—music for each and all!—but renders it imperative that it 
should be put in practice as soon as possible—Ph. D. Dragotin 
Cvetko, professor of the Academy of Music, Liublianca, Yugo- 
slavia. 
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To summarize, one quickly shed the conception of the 
United States as a big, benevolent brother, patting the 
head of music education of other lands and pointing the 
way to success. Sound philosophy, clear vision, and effi- 
cient techniques are already present. Our apparent ad- 
vancement and their so-called backwardness are due pri- 
marily to the differences in financial resources and tradi- 
tion in general education. At least one MENC member 
acquired humility during the ten days in Brussels. 

Contributing to this feeling were the performances of 
some of the United States singing groups. As no formula 
for screening or authorizing ensembles was set up, those 
with initiative and financial backing made the trip. They 
deserve approbation for such an achievement. However, 
good, poorly prepared, and mediocre choral groups were 
included. Had just one outstanding North American high 
school orchestra appeared, the effect would have been 
dynamic and a great incentive to music educators in other 
lands. In comparison with other choral ensembles which 
sang music of real significance, our repertory fared poor- 
ly. One may wonder why, in performing before a sophis- 
ticated audience, so many of our choirs, potentially com- 
petent to sing worthy music, persist in using pseudo- 
spirituals which emphasize the farcical or are a frame- 
work upon which a superficial arranger has exhibited his 
bag of tricks. The selection of representative ensembles 
for performance in other countries is a challenge to our 
profession. 

The most impressive choral work was done by Ger- 
man groups, although it must be admitted that these, while 
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amateur, were not strictly school organizations. One could 
hardly find more difficult or intricate numbers. These were 
sung with precision, command of nuance, and uniformly 
fine tone quality. It was interesting to note how their per- 
formance of Hindemith’s “Six Chansons” differed from 
that of the superb records of Robert Shaw’s organization. 

To the writer the most heart-warming performance 
was by a group of two hundred Belgian miners (in work 
clothes and with lamps) whose fervor and love for their 
task were exciting. A program featuring fine part balance, 
thoroughly mastered numbers, with basses who: hit the 
depths and tenors who sang one fine Bh after another, 
provided a memorable experience. 

It remained for a professional group, the Pro Musica 
Antiqua, directed by Safford Cape, to set the high water 
mark for the meeting. That performance of music by 
mediaeval and renaissance composers for voices and viols, 
flute a bec and lute in the Gothic Room of the ancient 
Town Hall was a delight in every sense of the word. Here 
one observed true, self-effacing devotion to great art. 
Fortunately, recordings by this group have been made by 
HMV, London; Deutsche Grammophon, Hanover; 
L’Anthologie Sonore, Paris; and E.M.S., New York. 
(Teachers of music history please note.) An American 
tour is scheduled for this season. 

Very evident in the conference was a spirit of warm 
companionship. One found graciousness not only among 
our Belgian hosts but in the representatives of all coun- 
tries. National origin, race, color, and religion were all 
forgotten in a desire to serve humanity through music. 
Advisers from the Unesco staff were always present and 
available for any assistance required. Concentrating on 
three areas made the conference much more compact than 
are our national meetings. All the proceedings were in 
English and French, and the professional translators pro- 
vided by Unesco were remarkably skilled. 


oo 


What was accomplished of a tangible and practical na- 
ture? A great deal. The resolutions or recommendations 
adopted separately by the three commissions were re- 
markably similar on several points : 


1. Music education is a part of general education. 

2. Every child, no matter what degree of talent he possesses, 
is entitled to basic instruction and participation in music as part 
of his education. 

3. Private teachers arid composers should be more closely linked 
with the general system of music education. 

4. Listing of opportunities for teacher training in various coun- 
—. should be provided and exchange of music educators facili- 
tated. 


5. Unesco is requested to publish a series of monographs on the 
status of music education in each of its member states. 


6. Greater consideration should be given to the choice and 
transmission of works of the highest quality. 

As a final accomplishment, an International Society for 
Music Education was founded, with Arnold Walter of 
Canada as president and Vanett Lawler (the French refer 
to her as “Mamzelle Lala”) of U.S.A. as secretary gen- 
eral. Vice presidents and a board of directors from various 
geographical areas were also elected. This organization 
assumes the responsibility of putting into effect the 
clearly expressed desires of the delegates. 

I am sure it is the hope of everyone who participated in 
the Brussels meeting that in taking this step in 1953 they 
may have done for the world what the Keokuk pioneers 
did for the United States in 1907. 
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Write today for NEW Conn Educational Aids folder 
It's completely illustrated and includes many new teaching 


helps shown for the first time. Use coupon for convenience. 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT Division! 
Cc. G. Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, Ind., Dept. 112 
Please send FREE and without obligation, NEW Educational Aids folder. 
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(NOT SHOWN) 


The instruments shown here are the CONN models 
chosen and used most by musicians everywhere, for band, 
orchestra, solo and ensemble. CONN makes many other 
models, too—all of the same fine quality—but those illus- 
trated, you can be sure, will satisfy even your most accom- 
plished students. Your friendly CONN dealer will gladly 
cooperate with you and help you with any musical instru- 
ment problem. Just give him a try! 





“WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BAND INSTRUMENTS" 
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cording and phonograph industries have been 

brought before the public. For the first time since 
the appearance of the long playing records phono- 
graphs capable of reproducing music adequately are 
available at moderate prices. This is good news, in- 
deed, for the music teacher who needs fine equipment 
to reproduce music of good quality for classroom use, 
and who has to do this on a limited budget. 

No doubt the relatively moderate purchase prices 
of these new high fidelity phonographs are most appeal- 
ing to school teachers and music lovers alike, but there 
are some changes in design which may be of even 
greater importance musically: 


Werrs recent months new developments in the re- 


New Sound Systems. An important reason for the 
“new sound” of these phonographs is found in the fact 
that they use multiple speakers instead of the single 
speaker found in most table models. This, of course, 
is not to be confused with the so-called “stereophonic” 

r “binaural” sound systems. Nevertheless, multiple 
speakers enhance the musical production by alleviating 
the feeling of the directional quality of a single speak- 
er. One manufacturer has solved this problem of diffu- 
sion by mounting two speakers on opposite sides of the 
cabinet and supplying an optional external third speak- 
er, which may be placed at the opposite side of the room 
to provide the effect of surrounding the listener with 
sound. Some machines supply a “woofer” for the low 
frequencies and a “tweeter” for the high frequencies. 
Others use two “woofers” and “tweeters.” All of these 
speaker combinations add a great deal to the realism of 
phonograph reproduction. 


New Amplifiers. For the most part the new phono- 
graphs incorporate newly designed audio amplifiers 
which offer higher and distortion-free output, with 
increased frequency response from 50 to 12,000 cps. 
This means a closer approximation of the range of 
music from the lowest tones to the upper limits of nor- 
mal hearing at volume levels which are adequate for 
ordinary classroom reproduction. 


Tone Arms. Newly patented tone arms, incorporating 
light weight and practically indestructible cartridges, 
as advertised by the manufacturers, combine safe play- 
ing of modern records with long continued service. 
Both of these features should appear in schoolroom 
situations where it is necessary to play a record many 
times, where the protection and long life of the record 
is essential, and where replacement of equipment is of 
major concern. 
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TRENDS IN PHONOGRAPHS 


Cabinet Designs. Some of these new phonographs are 
available in compact, functional, table-top models, oth- 
ers are available in sturdy consoles which are a credit 
to any modern music room, be it at home or in school. 
The important point to keep in mind here is that, al- 
though the cabinets serve as attractive pieces of furni- 
ture, they are designed to function as integral parts of 
the instruments resulting in more adequate reproduc- 
tion of sound. 


Three-Speed Changers. These phonographs are 
equipped with new, simplified changing mechanisms 
which allow the playing of all types of records now 
commercially available. Their operation is so foolproof 
and automatic that the playing of records becomes a 
smooth and quiet operation, simple enough for a school 
child to handle. Some of the changers automatically 
shut off the mechanism and amplifier after the last rec- 
ord has been played. 


What are the results of these changes in design? The 
over-all result is greatly improved record playing 
equipment. It means improved fidelity, clarity, and 
range which approximate high-priced and specialized 
high fidelity ‘equipment. These improvements are of- 
fered for the first time at moderate price ranges and in 
quantity production. It‘all adds up to this, that anyone 
who is considering the purchase of new phonograph 
equipment now has much more to select from, and can 
get an instrument which is suited to his musical needs 
on the one hand, and to his pocket book on the other. 

—WoOLFGANG KUHN 





Comments on Recent Releases 





Film Strips 
Music Stories: The Firebird, Hansel and Gretel, The 
Nutcracker Suite, Peer Gynt, Peter and the Wolf, The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice. Jam Handy Organization, 2821 
East Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. Individual strips, 
$4.75; complete set, $27.00. 


Possible uses: (1) Elementary—elementary and intermediate 
vocal, (2) Secondary—general music, music appreciation. 

Each film strip has from 29 to 31 frames of carefully prepared 
sequences of the stories which inspired the composers to write 
the music. The narration is underneath each picture so that 
the students may read it. The scenes are in color, and each is 
an inspired work of art. They were drawn by a DP artist from 
the Ukraine. TURN THE PAGE 

(Note: These comments on recent releases were prepared by Rose Marie 
Grentzer, coordinating chairman of the MENC committee on Audio-Visual 


Aids and conductor of this page. Mr. Kuhn is national chairman of the 
subcommittee on equipment.] 
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Any of the current recordings of the compositions may be 
used with the film strips; a list of available recordings is in the 
pamphlet which accompanies the film strips. Included in the 
pamphlet are a few notes on utilization. It is suggested that 
each film strip may be used in its entirety to acquaint the chil- 
dren with the story, followed by having the children hear the 
music. Or, the film strip may be shown after the children are 
familiar with the story and then, while listening to the music, 
the children indicate when it is time to proceed to the next 
picture. Since the film strips were intended to tell the story, 
the teacher will have to be thoroughly familiar with both story 
and music in order to guide the children in correlating the 
frames with the musical composition. 

For this set of valuable and inexpensive teaching aids in 
music we are indebted to the Jam Handy Organization’s pres- 
ent editor who, as a fourth-grade teacher, dreamed of having 
such aids to help her in teaching music. Further plans of the 
company include a set of film strips on the instruments of the 
orchestra. 


16 mm. Film Releases 


World Artists Series. Marian Anderson (No. 108) ; 
Jascha Heifetz (No. 103) ; Artur Rubenstein (No. 102) ; 
Gregor Piatigorsky (No. 105); Trio—Artur Rubin- 
stein, Jascha Heifetz, and Gregor Piatigorsky (No. 
107). World Artists, Inc., 9608 Heather Road, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 26 to 28 minutes. $100.00. 


Possible uses: (1) Elementary—upper elementary vocal, assem- 
bly, orchestra, string classes. (2) Secondary—general music 
classes, assembly, orchestra, instrumental, vocal, music apprecia- 
tion classes. (3) College and university—applied music, voice, 
strings, piano, chamber music, music education classes. 

These films bring us more than outstanding musical perform- 
ance, for by exploring the active working and concert life of 
the musician, they introduce us to the artist as a person. 
Rubinstein describes them accurately when he says that one- 
half of each film is of fine music and the other half is some- 
thing about the person behind the music. For example, we see 
vignettes of Marian Anderson from her early years through 
her Town Hall recital; Rubinstein giving close attention to 
details in a recording session and later in the sequence playing 
a folk song for his two small children; Heifetz preparing for 
his public appearances; three of the greatest solo performers 
rehearsing chamber music. The scripts of the films are as 
varied as the personalities of the different artists presented. 

One must see the films to realize their excellence. The pho- 
tography is artistic and the sound track unexcelled. The close- 
ups of the artists in performance, including the slow motion 
pictures of Heifetz practicing, are unique. Those of us who 


have seen these films in the professional theaters know how 


very fortunate we are to have them available on 16 mm. films 
for use in schoo! and community. Seeing and hearing these 
films is one of those memorable and overwhelming experiences 
impossible to describe. 

A brochure listing the films and the musical compositions 
performed in each is available by writing to World Artists, Inc. 


Recordings 


Musical Sound Books. Fifty-one 10-inch records, 78 
rpm. $1.24. Also available on magnetic tape, seven 
7-inch reels at a speed of 714” per second, dual track. 
(Four of the recordings were heard by the reviewer on 
records, the balance on tape.) Sound Book Press Soci- 
ety, Inc., Miller McClintock, publisher, P.O. Box 244, 
Scarsdale, New York, N. Y. 

Through the interest in and the support of good music by Mrs. 
Kulas, and the persistence and sincerity of Lillian Baldwin in 
wanting good recordings for use in the schools, we now have 
available fifty-one records under the label Musical Sound Books. 
These recordings were made possible through a grant by the 
Kulas Foundation of Cleveland, a non-profit institution estab- 
lished by Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Kulas. The funds from this organ- 
ization are designated for cultural purposes, especially in the 
musical field. 

As a beginning repertoire, the compositions listed in the 
Lillian Baldwin books Music For Young Listeners (“The Blue 
Book ;” “The Crimson Book,” and “The Green Book”) have been 
recorded. They area representative group of works of the masters 
of all periods recorded in almost every instance in the medium 
for which they were originally written. 

The recordings are of high fidelity and close to technical 
perfection. The Philharmonic and the Chamber Orchestra of 
Hamburg, Germany, under the direction of Jan-Jurgen Wal- 
ther, perform the orchestral, and for the most part, the small 
ensemble works. The young orchestra plays with verve and 
musical understanding; however, its enthusiasm occasionally 
exceeds its proficiency. The playing of the string quartet and 
the small ensembles is very good. The piano works are played 
by Sandra Bianca, a gifted and intelligent young artist; Han- 
nelore Unrue plays the harpsichord compositions. 

It is most gratifying to have available this fine set of dis- 
criminatingly selected repertoire of recordings at the 78 r.p.m. 
speed. Lillian Baldwin, as musical editor of Sound Book Press, 
and Mr. McClintock, the president, are to be congratulated. 
The project is still in its infancy, and after the remaining com- 
positions from the Music to Remember are released, additional 
titles will be made available. These recordings may be secured 
from local music dealers or by writing direct to Sound Book 
Press, Inc. A catalog will be sent upon request. 





Central Missouri String Instrument Clinic 


HERE is another example of the special attention given these days, throughout the United States, to string instrument instruction 


in the schools. 
the following high schools: 
liam Chrisman, Independence; 


Smith-Cotton, Sedalia; Marshall; 


Lexington; 


Participants in this clinic, sponsored by Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, included students from 
Raytown; Westport, Kansas City; Southwest, Kansas City; Wil- 
and the Laboratory School of Central Missouri State College. No attempt was made 


to prepare a formal program but the clinic rehearsals served as a laboratory for a large number of visiting teachers. Richard 


Duncan, conductor of the Omaha Symphony, was guest clinician, 


Hugh B. Williams of the college faculty was coordinator. It is 


noted that all music education majors at CMSC are required to take string class and two quarters of applied music in the string 


instrument area. 
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Students are then encouraged to continue with string instruments in addition to their applied major. 
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FLUTES and PICCOLOS 


Matchless craftsmanship in flutes 


the Field 


W. T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


and piccolos of silver plate, or with bodies and 


heads of sterling silver. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 

















: ORCHESTRA The WM. KRATT 
t AND BAND MASTER 





DIRECTORS 


Here's music to interest your students, 
brighten your concerts. 


FOR BANDS 6 Wo 


by Prescott-Phillips 


ee CONES 
fe Boerne hme 


Nothing else like it . . . for | to 100 13 NOTES \f 
beginning band players. Play all parts TUNED A-440 h: 
in unison or harmony! 16 familiar con- 

cert melodies. Student books, 75¢ Con- 3 MODELS 


ductor-piano, $1.00. 


FOR STRING ORCHESTRA e 
@ String-a-Ling 
® Pizzicato Caprice 
by Floyd P. Barnard 


Two sprightly selections for Class C 
strings. Score 60c, Parts 20c, Set $1.50. 


Write for FREE copies 


MUSIC CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 3, MINN. 
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CHROMATIC PITCH 
INSTRUMENT 


Standard Pitch for the Musical World 


PREFERRED BY MUSIC DIRECTORS— 
PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS — TEACHERS 
AND STUDENTS 


MK1-Scale F to F 
MK2-Scale C to C. 


THE WORLD'S FINEST MK3-Scale Eb to Eb 


13 hand-tuned special bronze reeds precision-tuned to A-440 
—full chromatic scale. Heavily nickel-plated cover—embossed 
notations top and bottom for easy selection of pitch note de- 
sired. Patented tone chambers. 

A sanitary all-blow circular pitch pipe — embodying the 
most exacting requirements of director, teacher, student and 
professional musician. 


@ ASK YOUR DEALER OR JOBBER FOR WM. KRATT CATALOG No. 53 @ 
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QUTSTANDING FLUTE 
PUBLICATIONS FROM 
CUNDY-BETTONEY 


Graded by Walter E. Cochrane 


GRADING: 
BO cxtacsesnacens -(1) and (2) 
intermediate ....... (3) and (4) 
SE énvtecenanwer (5) and (6) 


FLUTE STUDIES 


Brooke, A.—Orchestra Studies (4-6) J 
Furstenau, A. B.—Seventeen Grand Studies (E) $1.00 
Karg-Elert—Thirty Capriccios, (Op. 107) (5-6) $1.50 
Kuhlau, Fr.—Six Divertissements (Op. 68).....(5) $ .75 
Paganini, N.—Staccato Etude nna ’ 
Prill, E.—Orchestra Studies... 
Reichert, hy A.—Seven Daily Exe: cises 
Schade, W.—Twenty-four Caprices - ..(5) 
Strauss, R.—Orchestra Studies from the Symphonic 











Works of R. Strauss........... (6) $1.00 
Wood, D. $.—Studies for “Upper Notes of the 

Flute (4) $1.00 

FLUTE AND PIANO 

Andersen, 1.—Scherzino .......... . - (4) $ .75 
Bach, J. S.—Sonate No. | (B Minor)...... (5) $1.00 
Bach, J. S.—Sonato No. 4.... (5) $ .50 
Bizet, G.—Minuet from L’ Arlesienne... nnn § £8 
Biavet, M.—Fourth Sonata....... cee h4) $1.20 
Briceialdi, G.—il Carnival de Venezia (5) $1.50 
Bricciaidi, G.—ti va (wind Amongst the 

Trees 5) $1.20 
Busch, C.—Four “Miniatures... - . ~.43) $1.00 
Catherine, A.—Nocturne...... ee mae 
Cowell, H.—Two Bits .... (2) $ .50 
Donjon, J.—Rossignolet (Nightingale) (4) $ .60 
Doppler, Fr.—Hungarian Pastorale Faniasie...(5) $1.09 
Ganne, L.—Andante et Scherzo (5) $1.20 
Godard, B.—Allegretto (Op. 116) (4) $ .60 
Handel, G.—Sonata in B Minor (3) $ .90 
Handel, G.—Sonata No. 2 (3) $ .50 
Handel, G.—Sonata No. 7 (3) $1.00 
Hue, G.—Serenade ........ (3) $ .75 
Ketelbey, A. W.—Scherzo de Concert (4) $1.00 
Koehler. O—Pegiien Atel Butterfly) (Op. 20, 

YY eee (3) $ .60 
Kuhlau, Fr.—Menuet (2) $48 
Mascagni, P.—intermezzo (Cavailenia 

Rusticana) ... (it) $ 45 
Molique, B.—Andante in F (Op. 69) (4) $ .60 
Mozart, W. A.—Andante in F (from Concerto 

for flute and harp)...... 4) $ .90 
— A.—Andante in c (Op. 86) (3) $ .75 

A.—Concerto No. | in G Major 
x 313) K.V. 313 .. 5) $1.50 
W. A.—Concerto No. 2 in D Maijicr 

mioe. "314) K.V. 314 5) $1.50 
Pessard, E.—Bolero (Op. 28, No. 2) (4) $ .90 
Quantz, J. J.—Concerto (G. Major) (5) $2.00 
Quantz, J. J1.—Sonata No. | (4) $ .90 

TWO FLUTES AND PIANO 

—Sonata a Trois (G Minor) 
Lopes, ba B.—So (3) $0.28 
quent, J. J.—Sonata (Andante)....................(3) $1.25 


TWO FLUTES WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENT 


Bach, J. S.—Fifteen Two Part Inventions (5) $1.50 
Gariboidi, G.—Six Duos Melodiques, (Op. 


Letter $1.09 
Gariboidi, G.—Six Petite Duos (Op. 145, Let- 
Serer eee ome Sie 


Kuhlau, Fr.—Three Duos Brillants (Op. 81)..(5) $1.00 
Kuhlau, Fr.—Three Duos Brillants (Op. 102)...(5) $1.00 
Kuhlau, Fr.—Three Duos Concertants (Op. 10)(4) $1.00 
Kuhlau, Fr.—Three Grand Duets (Op. 39) (5) $2.00 
Mozart, W. A.—Six Duets, (Op. 75) (K.V. 156) 

(Nos. 1-3 only)... iri_,,:_ _! Gee 


THREE FLUTES WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENT 
(WITH SCORE) 


Albisi, A.—Miniature Suite No. 2 (6) $2.25 
Brooke, A.—The Three Musketeers.....................44)  $ .50 
Kummer, G.—Sixth Trio (Op. 59) cee (4) $1.75 
* Kemmer, G.—Trio (Op. 53).......... : au GRD 
Kummer, G.—Trie (Op. 24) , ' (4) $2.00 
FOUR FLUTES WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENT 
(WITH SCORE) 


Reicha, A.—Sinfonico Quartette (Op. 12)......(5) $3.00 


Copies of the above will be sent to qualified 
teachers on thirty day approval. Write to Dept. 24 
for free catalog. 


The Cundy-BETTONEY Co.. Inc 
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Put Music In Every Schoolroom 


“consultants” in our elementary 

schools rather than supervisors re- 
flects the realization that with the class- 
room teacher lies the future of music in 
the elementary school. And how much 
can we expect in the way of musical 
talent, skill and knowledge from this para- 
gon of information and skills, who already 
must be able to (1) raise and breed 
hamsters, (2) build a medieval castle of 
paper maché and paper clips, and (3) 
teach the basic skills with equanimity? If 
the teachers are already in service or are 
students in a teachers college, the chances 
are that we cannot expect much. For 
they are the product of schools in which, 
it only recently has been admitted, music 
is for the proportionately few interested 
in specialized areas of musical activity—a 
school in which the vast majority of stu- 
dents are untouched by any worth-while 
or effective musical experience. 

It is to be hoped that newer generations 
of teachers-to-be will give evidence of the 
“new” approach to music now gaining a 
foothold in our elementary schools, and 
even making its way into the secondary 
level. But for the present at least, teachers 
college music education departments are 
faced with the need of giving our neophyte 
classroom teachers a foundation course 
in the “fundamentals of music.” For many 
such students this may be the initial ex- 
perience in music, and they are more than 
likely to be armed with a coat of belliger- 
ency and resentment, and a liberal dose 
of fear. For these people have had their 
bouts with so-called music so-fa syllables, 
sharps and flats, and the same bass part 
banged out week after week, and they 
do not like it. Also, they are convinced 
they cannot sing and they are afraid of the 
course. So many ask, “Will we have to 
sing?” (Later on it is gratifying to hear 
them ask interestedly, “Will we learn to 
read music, will we be able to play it, do 
we learn about minor too?”) 


Lack of Talent Not the Issue 


And so it is that the greatest obstacle 
facing the teacher of such a course is not 
the lack of talent in his students (that is 
to be expected, and sometimes excellent 
talent is uncovered), nor the lack of back- 
ground (even though it is a handicap), 
for these can be overcome, but it is the 
widespread fear and dislike of music 
classes ; and if the teacher is not afraid to 
invite the truth from his students, he will 
see it in their faces and in their behavior 
at the first class meetings. And even if 
the teacher should succeed in instilling in 
potential classroom teachers a few facts 
about music but does not eradicate the 
fear and dislike, the time is wasted, for 
no classroom teacher who fears music will 
teach it to his youngsters, and no teacher 
who dislikes music can transmit Pleasure 
reactions to his pupils. For music is not 
merely a cold science, it deals with the 
emotions of people and their aesthetic 


‘Tix CURRENT TREND toward music 


responses to beauty, and cannot be learned 
like a mathematical equation, but must be 
loved to be understood—and understood 
to be loved. 

Antidote to Negative Reactions 

A successful antidote to negative re- 
actions where music is concerned is a 
sincere attitude of understanding and 
sympathy, combined with a good sense of 
humor, and a spirit of mutual assistance. 
The aim should be to instill an attitude of 
enjoyment as soon as possible. Add to 
this a successful: musical accomplishment, 
achieved in the shortest possible time, and 
the students are won over. After that, it is 
hard to keep them down. 

In teaching, there is a way to make most 
things appear easy. Find that way and 
lead the students to it. By the end of 
the third or fourth one-hour session, have 
the students take simple rhythmic dicta- 
tion, usually from drums or hand claps; 
from there it is only a step to reading 
rhythmic patterns, and drumming, clap- 
ping, or playing them on rhythm sticks. 

Make the class conscious of the tech- 
niques you use; employ the devices you 
would use with the children and make 
it a methods class as well, so that the stu- 
dents learn not only skills but the tech- 
nique of teaching these skills to others. 
And as soon as a skill is learned, apply it 
and continue to apply it. Tap out rhythms 
to songs and guess names of the songs, tap 
out rhythms of words and guess the 
words, read the rhythms of simple songs, 
have “mystery” rhythms on the board— 
read the rhythm and guess the song— 
popular songs are especially good. Read 
and play from rhythm band books, and, 
best of all, write your own scores. 

Another quick road to successful accom- 
plishment is the toy flute. In one short 
session, without using any music notation, 
only numbers, the students can learn to 
play very simple melodies. Spend a few 
succeeding sessions acquiring a “song 
repertoire” on numbers. Most facts about 
music notation can be taught by means 
of the flute and they make sense that way. 
Also begin to sing with the flute. It is a 
way to ease into the most dreaded of 
music-class experiences—singing. And the 
results of a few weeks with the flute can 
be comical, as well as heartening. Typical 
remarks from students are: The bus 
driver threatens to put us off if we don’t 
stop playing our flutes. . . . we had the 
whole bus singing with our flutes. ... 
they won’t let us play in the dorm any 
more. . . . they don’t play the juke box 
in the restaurant—they listen to us in- 
stead .... and so on. 


Singing 

When it comes to singing, the students 
are almost always over-critical of their 
voices and underestimate their capabilities. 
They are so unused to the upper range 
of their voices that they regard such tones 
as squeaks and are highly embarrassed. 
Complete, airy unconcern and a willing- 
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ness to “squeak” along with them always 
helps. 

Something over thirty per cent of the 
students cannot match tones, or carry a 
tune with certainty. Here gentleness, sym- 
pathy and understanding are required. 
These students almost always carry a deep 
psychological wound from this handicap. 
Arouse the concern and interest of the 
entire class by treating these students as 
they, themselves, will have to help their 
own out-of-tuners. The response is indeed 
gratifying. Many soon discover they can 
carry a tune if the teacher will sing along 
with them, and there are usually some 
individuals who develop complete inde- 
pendence. The other students are always 
deeply impressed at the effectiveness of 
the tone-matching devices demonstrated. 


Syllables (or other reading systems) 
can take on meaning when they enable the 
class to read simple children’s songs, 
“mystery melodies,” and to record their 
own original songs. 

These are just a few of the many doors 
to the understanding and enjoyment of 
music which can be opened in such a 
course, once the cooperation and con- 
fidence of the class has been won. And 
the beauty of this situation is that the 
latent interest in music is there in these 
people, and the challenge to uncover, free 
and develop it offers the teacher a won- 
derful opportunity. In a way, it is an 
opportunity for the realization of dreams 
far beyond the original hope, for not only 
does it allow the teacher to bring the 
beauty and joy of music to these students, 
and to strip away its mysteries, but 
through them he will reach all the legions 
of pupils who will sit in the classrooms 
of these teachers-to-be. It is an oppor- 
tunity this author enjoys to the fullest. 

—Vircinta D. Austin, department of 
music education, Temple University, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Listening to Music 


HE term “music appreciation” has in 
T recent years fallen into ill repute. 

The reason for this is, I suspect, 
largely subjective. Upon hearing the term, 
too many of us vaguely associate it with 
a scratchy, overworked recording of the 
Beethoven Fifth Symphony, of hours 
spent listening to pedantic lectures, and 
of other crimes too numerous to mention 
perpetrated under the all-embracing term 
—music appreciation. A cursory glance 
through college catalogues of recent years 
will show us that an effort has been made 
to circumvent the oft-abused term. Sev- 
eral of these attempts are simply more 
euphemistic ways of saying the same 
thing. Perhaps the most common and least 
objectionable is “Listening to Music.” 
This title, however, has the disadvantage 
of implying a passive response on the part 
of the student. 

I trust we would all agree that the 

"rincinal objective of this type of course 
is to instill an appreciation of music—an 
appreciation not in the passive sense of 
mere expos"re to musical masterworks, 
but as an active emotional and intellectual 
identification with these masterworks. To 
reach such an objective, it little matters 
how we label the course. 


It is evident that unless the student has 
proper listening habits, music will remain 
to him an amorphous sound mass punc- 
tuated oce asionally by orchestral climaxes. 
Unless he is made eager to organize and 
to interpret what to him is often a chaotic 
series of sounds, he will be limited to an 
appreciation of Schubert’s “Serenade” or 
the Brahms’ “Lullaby.” (Turn the page) 
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for Schools, 
Amateur groups 


and Professionals 


A WALTZ DREAM, csc: seu inno! wa 


with unforgettable melodies and haunting Viennese waltzes. Many 
solo parts and SATB Chorus. Three Acts. 


Duration: One Hour, 45 minutes. 


BASTIEN and BASTIENNA, . ...:. 


Opera by Mozart. Sop., Ten., Bass Solo parts and optional SATB 
Chorus. One Act. Duration: One Hour. 


THE MOCKING BIRD, ., 1. sanis snore 


Colorful 18th Century New Orleans settings. Many solo parts and 


Delightful Operottas 

























SATB Chorus. Three Acts. Duration: Two Hours. 


THE MODEL BRIDE, ., 02. wisn snat os 


of girls only. If preferred, with one male lead. Appealing Broadway 


style. Two Acts. Duration: One Hour. 





| All Operettas have full Dialogue 





MINSTREL SHOWS 


BLACKFACE and MUSIC § .75 
BURNT CORK and MELODY 1.00 


Each book contains a full show; words, 
music and dialogue, ready for performance. 






2.00 
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A SENSATIONAL NEW MATERIAL 
fo) nO) | CLOMUWAN SS 


THE COOLEST EVER MADE, 
THE QUINTESSENCE OF BEAUTY 
CHURCH AND CHOIR GOWNS CO. : 
5870 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, California 





Edw. B. Marks Music Corp. 
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Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


William S. Naylor, Ph. D., Director and Dean of Faculty 


Established 1867. Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. Affiliated 
with University of Cincinnati. Complete school of music—Faculty of international reputa- 
tion. Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates. Dormitories. 


Address Registrar, Dept. S., Highland Ave. & Oak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 


10 acre campus. For free catalog, 
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The 
Autoharp 


Trade Mark Reg. 


for the 


Simple 


Supplies 


Accompaniment 
Rhythm 
Harmony 


Brochure on Request 





A MOST USEFUL Instrument 


Elementary Classroom Teacher ; 


Third grade children can play it 


OSCAR SCHMIDT INTERNATIONAL INC. 
87 FERRY ST., JERSEY CITY 7, NEW JERSEY 















4N Ideal Location 


Parkway 


Overlooking beautiful 
Lincoln Park. 10 minutes 
to Chicago Loop. Public 
transportation few ste 

from door. Home of The 
Chat Room, unique dinin 

and cocktail lounge. Cof. 
fee Shop serving excellent 
meals. Complete hotel 





Money for your spare time. Man 
or woman part or full time te call 
by appointment on piano students 
whe will welcome your visit. 
Music teachers may also apply. 
For details, contact: The Univer- | 
sity Seciety Ine., 75 North Maple 
Ave., Bidgeweod, N.J. 
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the, FRANZ” Flash-Beat_Electronome . 
the only Underwriters approved electric 
metronome 
g@ beat you can SEE and HEAR! 
accurate, convenient, dependable 
@ light visible from all sides 
@ 5 year written guarantee 


An invaluable aid for teachers, students, 
performers. Write for our booklet. 


FRANZ MFG. CO. 


53 Wallace St. New Haven, Conn. 


In this article, I shall attempt to define 
by illustration my concept of one asp« 
of preparation for good listening habits. 
It is interesting that this innocent soun:|- 
ing phrase contradicts the wishful assum»- 
tion that great music is easily assimilat 
This, I fear, is a half truth. There is : 
denying that the simple beauty of Sch: 
bert’s “Ave Maria” and the tyrannica 
rhythmic drive that is the first movemcnt 
of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony evoke an 
almost universal response. It is, however, 
spurious to assume that Schubert’s “Der 
Doppelganger” or the Opus 95 quartet 
of Beethoven will have the same appeal 


ot 


For Example 


Let us take as an example of adequate 
listening preparation for a college music 
appreciation class the subject of polyphony 
culminating in the music of Bach. To play 
a recording of a Bach fugue and expect 
students to have a ready made concept 
of “horizontal” listening is, I believe, 
naive. The common trick of having them 
count the entrance of the fugue subject 
is an artificial, almost compulsive device 
to satisfy the instructor that they are 
“really listening.” As Paul Henry Lang 
says in the introduction to his Music in 
Western Civilization, “our immediate 
musical heritage is that of nineteenth 
century romanticism.” This is the musical 
idiom with which the student is probably 
most familiar, and his tastes have often 
been conditioned by the chord color and 
sweeping climaxes of this period. There- 
fore, it is not realistic to expect him to 
make a conscious effort to change his lis- 
tening habits for music of the Baroque 
or pre-Baroque periods. Undoubtedly. 
that is one reason why the orchestral 
transcriptions of the Bach organ works 
are used often to the complete exclusion 
of the original settings. “What better way 
to introduce Bach,” the instructor ration- 
alizes, “than through using the tonal 
palette of the modern symphony orches- 
tra?” This seems to me to be a tacit ad- 
mission, or even an ill-disguised fear, that 
perhaps this music in its original form is 
too abstruse for the student to assimilate. 
Is it not here that the problem of ade- 
quate listening preparation for polyphonic 
music should begin? How better to ini- 
tiate the desired emotional and intellec- 
tual identification with polyphony than by 
having the class sing the simplest of imi- 
tative devices—the round? In such a book 
as Rounds and Rounds collected by Mary 
C. Taylor’ there are included rounds from 
the fourteenth through the twentieth cen- 
turies. Group participation might be cli- 
maxed by having a selected few prenare 
the round, “Sumer Is Icumen In.” The 
men of the class could then join in with 
the hess and ten>r ostinatos of this re- 
markable composition. 


Listening Exploration the Next Step 


The next step in preparing the student 
to hear nolyphony wonld be to exolore 
the simultaneous sounding of two differ- 
ent melodies. The old stand-bys. “Humor- 
esque” and “Swanee River,” offer a com- 
bination known to all. Here perhaps the 
instructor might draw unon the wealth 
of Renaissance volvphonic writing. The 
fluiditv and seemingly effortless part writ- 
ing that so characterize such French 
Chansons as “Tl est Bel et Bon” bv Passer- 
eau will help dispel the illusion that polv- 
phony must always he the ponderous pil- 
ine up of voices. 

Exposure to the Cantus Firmus tech- 
nique might follow. This would result in 
the ability to draw out of a polyphonic 


1William Sloane Assn., New York. 
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web the known melody. (The students 
have sung the given melody in unison 
prior to listening to the composition.) 
They enjoy following the thread of the 
“tune” as it is submerged in the poly- 
phonic tapestry. Much of the music of 
Dufay, Deprés or Vittoria will take on 
new meaning to the class through this 
approach. A dramatic application of this 
same Cantus Firmus technique would be 
the Bach cantata settings of such chorales 
as “Christ Lag in Todesbanden” or 
“Wachet Auf!” An instructor need not 
be bound by limitations of chronology or 
style periods, for a sensitive student would 
now be prepared to recognize the same 
Cantus Firmus technique in the “Mathis 
der Maler” of Hindemith or even the 
Berg violin concerto. 

I have found it helpful to give special 
attention to a few, well-selected fugue 
subjects. The emotional extremes that ex- 
ist between the gay, bouncy, fugal presto 
of the fourth Brandenburg Concerto and 
the tender longing of the B flat minor 
fugue from the “Well Tempered Clavier” 
should be obvious to the student, and will 
often stimulate him to go through fugue 
subjects ranging from the little preludes 
and fugues to the massive organ fugues. 
Pointing out this diversity of moods 
within a closely knit form dramatizes for 
the student the fact that a fugue need not 
be a stillborn, academic exercise. 

It has been impossible within the con- 
fines of this discussion to do more than 
suggest certain techniques that I have 
found rewarding in presenting a single 
aspect of music literature. Needless to 
say, the general concepts for preparing 
the student to listen intelligently to music 
transcend any limited period and could 
transfer to all areas of music literature. 

To summarize briefly, these concepts 
are: (1) active group participation by 
singing or clapping rhythmic patterns will 
make the listening experience itself more 
intense; (2) concentration on a few tech- 
niques which seem peculiar to a given 
style will give the student something tan- 
gible to listen for; and (3) illustrating 
any given techniques with the best pos- 
sible examples may stimulate the student 
to look further for himself. 


—James R. ANTHONY, assistant pro- 
fessor of music, University of Arizona, 
Tucson. 


Music Education For The 
Rural Teacher 


T IS GENERALLY BELIEVED that more 

children are having fine musical ex- 

periences in our public schools of to- 
day than at any time in the past. We are 
pleased to know that most high schools 
and elementary schools offer training in 
music as a regular part of the curriculum. 
Excellent teachers, well trained in per- 
formance and pedagogy, are available to 
teach music on a level not thought pos- 
sible a few years ago. 

Paradoxically, the emphasis being 
placed upon the training of music teachers 
is making one of the remaining weak- 
nesses in our program harder than ever 
to eliminate. It is unfortunate, but true, 
that we are actually doing very little to 
improve the attitude of the one- room, 
rural teacher toward music teaching. The 
fact that consolidation programs are clos- 
ing many such schools must not obscure 
the companion fact that there are still 
thousands of them remaining. Somehow 
we must show these rural teachers how 
to make music a real factor in their pro- 
grams, 


(Turn the page) 
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For the Band 

TIME FOR A CONCERT.............. seeeeeeseess+- Forrest L. Buchtel 
Two complete programs for young bands 

Bd. pts. 40c ea. Pa. Acc. $1.00 Cond. (7-line) $1.50 

ON STAGE.. 


660sb60ee0e8 Forrest L. Buchtel 
Program variety at the elementary ‘level—2 complete programs 
Bd. pts. 40c ea. Pa. Acc. $1.00 Cond. (7-line) $1.50 
GTI, BND BGT oon cvccccccccecccccccsccs ++++++Paul Yoder 
A new collection of Chorales, Hymns, Anthems, Spirituals, Solos— 
superbly arranged 


Bd. pts. 40c ea. Cond. $1.50 
fs * * * * PREMIER CONCERT FOLIO * * * * x! 
Just Forrest L. Buchtel 
us A great new program book for the up-and-coming Band. 
Out 9x12 size, it comprises two complete balanced programs. 


See It Today! 
Bd. pts. 60c ea. Cond. (8-line) $2.00 
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For the Choir 


WS PE rb 660 ciccvecceceexes ccccccccccccc cee POter Tkheéh 
(A fundamental course in voice and sight singing) 

A logical and proven plan for developing voices and sight singing ability. 
Student edition 60c Teachers Manual (with pa. acc.) $1.00 
VOCAL/ARTISTRY..... remit Tr ee seeeeeesPeter Tkach 

A continuation of the fundamentals of ‘good singing with drills, 
Student 





rouuCuue 








vocalises, two, three, and four-part songs. 
ition 60c Teachers Manual (with pa. acc.) $1.00 
THE TEEN AGE SINGER............. -Peter Tkach 
Trouble with changing voices? Try “the TEEN “AGE SINGE R. 
Choral arrangements for that difficult upper grade and junior 
high level. Arranged for SA, SSA, SAAT, SAB, or SATB. 


PRICE 75c¢ 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. 


223 West Lake Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


PROGRESSIVE MUSIC—— 








Cocktail 


Scherzo and Blues for 3 or 2 Solo Flutes 
with Band or Orchestra 


A delightfully different concert 
piece by Harry Simeone 


featuring 3 or 2 Solo Flutes 

with Band or Orchestra. 

Published as recorded by Arthur Fiedler 
and The Boston “Pops” for RCA Victor. 


Orchestra: $7.00 
Band: $5.50 


@ Write for reference copy 
of conductor's score. 


Shawnee Tess inc. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 
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Fderdent or professional . . . 


combo or concert . . . there’s 
a Kay bass specially 
aligned just for you. Aligned 
to help you play faster, 
easier and with a better 
tone! For full particulars, 
see your dealer or 
write Kay, 1640 Walnut, 
Chicago 12. 










FOR FAST ACTION 





FOR THE | 


all 
KEY OIL 


@New grade—tested, per- 
fected, 100% pure 


@1 or 2 drops keep keys 
friction-free. 


@ For saxophones and all 
woodwinds. 


@ Kingsize 35¢ bottle 


BUESCHER 


ELKHART, INDIANA 











MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK. 
Fourth printing (1951). $3.50 postpaid. 
When the present stock is exhausted, no 
more will be printed. Order from MENC, 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 
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The very excellence of music teaching 
in urban areas tends to create a “what’s 
the use?” attitude elsewhere. The un- 
trained rural teacher, who is often a non- 
singer, has a feeling that music for her 
and hers is totally unattainable. She ac- 
cepts a teaching position with a frank 
statement to the board of education that 
she will not be able to have music in 
her school, or she discreetly avoids the 
subject. 

Some states have attempted to improve 
rural school music by demanding that 
certain types of certification include one 
or more courses in public school music 
methods and materials. Colleges have set 
up courses to meet the requirements, but 
have sometimes thought of them as neces- 
sary nuisances and have handled them 
accordingly. Such courses can be of 
tremendous value, if only to sell the stu- 
dents on the possibilities of music in rural 
schools. Materials are available now to 
enable any teacher to develop an effective, 
time-saving program of music. 


Time Allotment and Materials 


Rural teachers have a real problem in 
the matter of time allotment. One who has 
never taught twenty or thirty youngsters 
in all eight grades cannot fully appreciate 
the need for clock-watching in a class- 
room. Perhaps the most important con- 
cept we can put across to rural teachers is 
that music, properly used, does not take 
time but makes time. Every successful 
teacher practices integration whether she 
knows it or not, and no other subject pro- 
vides the means for tying together all the 
facets of living as does music. 

Some of us are trying to introduce our 
rural friends to the excellent materials 
now available for their use. We have dis- 
covered many—perhaps most—of them 
do not know that all of the elementary 
music series have fine recordings to go 
with them. The books themselves contain 
innumerable teaching aids and suggestions 
which the non-musician can follow. Sev- 


eral fine textbooks are published for the 
average teacher to use. Above all, we are 
trying to convince every teacher that she 
can teach music. We find it necessary to 
throw away many theories and high- 
sounding pedagogical concepts. The only 
tests we apply are pragmatic ones. If it 
works and we can do it, we use it; other- 
wise out! 


A Rural Teacher Comments 


Our classes this past summer have been 
unusually productive, perhaps because their 
instructor had just spent a year as a part- 
time teacher in a rural situation where 
musical training had been unknown. One 
member of the class was able to put her 
reactions on paper—and not for the pur- 
pose of getting a good grade in the course, 
since that was already assured. She had 
taught in rural schools for many years, 
and after her own children had reached 
high-school age, she was prevailed upon 
three years ago to return as a substitute 
for a short time. The “short time” has 
apparently become a permanent job; she 
is obviously a successful teacher still, with 
many more fine years ahead of her. This 
article has been written primarily as an 
introduction to her comments: 


“How many times have you as a rural 
teacher said you were not a music teacher? 
Yet music is a part of the everyday lives 
of all of us. Music is definitely a part of 
the child’s expression as he hums at his 
play or as he walks or skips merrily along 
in a rhythmic manner. 

“T have said many times that I could 
not teach music, and because of my atti- 
tude I have not made a real effort to work 
music in with the teaching of the three 
R’s. Available teaching aids in music 
have been unknown to me. However, as a 
result of taking a required course in public 
school music this summer I have changed 
my attitude entirely. I have discovered 
a great wealth of music material that any 
school can well afford, and with which 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 








Junior Red Cross National Music Advisory Committee 


The committee recently met at American Red Cross headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
to develop plans for the Junior Red Cross 1954 Music in American Schools recording 
project in the international good will series in which the MENC has cooperated with 
Red Cross for several years. Left to right (seated): Vanett Lawler, associate execu- 
tive secretary, MENC, Washington, D. C.; Glenn Gildersleeve, head of department of 
music, Madison State College, Harrisonburg, Va.; Lloyd V. Funchess, state supervisor 
of music, Baton Rouge, La.; Marguerite V. Hood, Ist vice-president, MENC, associate 
professor of music education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; M. Claude Rosen- 
berry, chief, music education, State Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Charles M. Dennis, director of music, San Francisco Unified School District, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Standing: Thomas A. Devine, assistant national director, Junior Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C.; Laura Hamman, Junior Red Cross consultant, Washington, 
D. C.; Livingston L. Blair, national director, Junior Red Cross and Educational Rela- 
tions, Washington, D. C.; Avis Beaulieu, Foreign and Domestic Services consultant, 
Washington, D. C. Not present for the picture is committee member Samuel Krekow, 
liaison officer, Office of International Relations, Washington, D. C. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Music 


All Branches of Music 
and Music Education 


Robert A. Choate, Dean 


Courses leading to the degrees 
B. Mus.; M.M.; M.M. Ed. in conjunction 
with the Graduate School—M.A.; Ph.D. 
In conjunction with the School of Edu- 
cation—M.Ed.; Ed.D. 


Year-round Projects and Workshops 
nclude— 


Workshop in Music Education 
Opera Workshop 
Pianists Workshop 
Eminent Faculty of Artists, Composers, 
Scholars and Educators 
Master Classes under such leaders as— 


Arthur Fiedler Paul Ulanowsky 


For information, catalogue, illustrated 
folder, write 


DONALD L. OLIVER 


Director of Admissions 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Room 110 
705 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 






























NO MORE lost, strayed, frayed or soiled 
sheet music. No more frantic search through 
mixed-up stacks of muddled music! Don't 
pile it—FILE it in the wonderful finger-tip 
trays of a modern TONKabinet. Thousands 
say there’s nothing else so handy; no other 


filing method so easy. Beau- 
tiful styles and sizes for stu- 
dios, homes, schools, bands. 
Capacities up to 2750 pages. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
illustrated data with handy hints 
on filing, and name of nearest 
dealer. TONK Mfg. Co., 1916 N 
Magnolia Ave., Chicago 14, Ill 








Finest music furniture 
since 1873 









January, Nineteen Fifty-four 





a suecessful program can be carried out in 
any one-room school. 

“Among the music series I have ex- 
amined are: Our Singing World, The 
Singing School, New Music Horizons 
(the state adopted text), and the Ameri- 
can Singer. These are all fine sources of 
music teaching devices and are very com- 
plete. Each series has manuals for all the 
grades, an accompaniment book, song- 
books for the children, and an abundant 
supply of songs recorded from the books. 

“If we, as teachers, can help the child to 
live music, we are musically educating 
him. The heart of music education is 
appreciation. Education, a process that 
never stops, is dynamic and progressive, 
and music provides one of the best sources 
for this enrichment of life. 

“The beauty and power of music can 
be taught by listening to recorded music 
and by permitting the child to sing with 
the records. The teacher should plan her 
program to get the child ready to listen. 
She should acquaint him with different 
types of listening music to give him an 
idea of what he is to hear. The teacher’s 
plans must fit the child and the situation 
and they should be flexible. Children who 
have not heard children’s operas or classi- 
cal music will not get much enjoyment 
from them until they have been properly 
prepared. By listening to music of this 
type they broaden their music apprecia- 
tion, and we, as teachers, increase our own 
appreciation with them. Children like to 
learn with the teacher. 

“Don’t let yourself be in a frenzy about 
your inability to teach public school music. 
Study the fine resources of music that are 
available, purchase what you will use, 
take them to your school and try them. 
Your children will be as happy as you 
will be.” 

—WiiaM C. Rice, head of the depart- 
ment of music at Baker University, Bald- 
win, Kansas, contributed this article. The 
rural school teacher whose comments he 
includes is Mrs. Lypta Knocue of Spring 
Hill, Kansas. 





THE COVER PICTURE 





Peruaps he has been reading our mail. 
At any rate the JourNAL’s cover artist 
got the notion somewhere that a consider- 
able number of people would presently be 
on their way to the 1954 biennial conven- 
tion of the Music Educators National 
Conference. Said he, “I think I have an 
idea for a cover illustration. Everybody 
is going to Chicago.” “And how!” came 
a voice from a desk at the rear of the of- 
fice. So there it is on the January cover— 
our artist’s light-hearted depiction of 
practically everybody going to Chicago— 
and how! 

The forthcoming convention, March 26- 
31, has captured the enthusiasm of music 
educators. You hear about it wherever 
school music teachers and their co-work- 
ers gather—in local groups, in district, 
state and regional meetings. There are 
many such gatherings—more than ever 
this season. The convention in Chicago 
will be the high point in a peak year of 
activities across the nation. 

A digest of the convention program 
was printed in the November-December 
Music Epucators JourNAL and in many 
of the state periodicals. Elsewhere in this 
issue you will find an additional an- 
nouncement and also a reprint of the hotel 
room reservation form. 
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Boosey and Hawkes 
BAND RECORDINGS 


MOWOM ..++eees8 


LP 


Boosey and Hawkes takes pleasure 
in announcing the release of 10 new 
band works recorded for the first time 
—end available on one 12” long-play 
record (33% r.p.m.), titled: 


The Band Plays... 


—BLUE-TAIL FLY 
—FANTASY ON AMERICAN 
SAILING SONGS 
—ILLINOIS MARCH 

—LA DONNA 

—STEPPING HIGH 
—SUNLIT SUMMITS 
—SUN VALLEY MOUNTAINS 
—THUNDER SONG 
—TIOGA 

—A WESTCHESTER 
OVERTURE 





. excellently recorded by the Royal 
Artillery Band,— performed exactly 
from our printed editions. 

NOT ONLY GOOD LISTENING, BUT ALSO 
INVALUABLE AIDS IN YOUR BAND RE- 
HEARSAL SESSIONS. 

Available Jan. 15 
CATALOG OF PREVIOUS RELEASES (78 
r.p.m.) WILL BE FORWARDED UPON RE- 
QUEST FROM: Dept. 327. 


Boosey and Hawkes 
P.O. Box 418, Lynbrook, L.I., New York 
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It’s a joy 
to play this finer flute 


For that soft, cool, fluid timbre you seek in your 
instrument, play a Noblet flute. Noblet has a purity 
of tone unmatched in the upper register . . . darkly 
expressive in the lower register. The incomparable 
quality of Noblet flutes is born of true craftsman- 
ship, the priceless ingredient that rewards you with a 
superb sound . . . easier playing. Made entirely of 
fine nickel silver and heavily silver plated. Try 
Noblet—today. Or write for the new Flute Book, 
one of a series of new music education booklets 
published by G. Lesptanc Company, Kenosha, Wis. 


Every flute player should read this interesting and helpful 
book. Tells how you can improve your playing. Use 
the coupon and send 25 cents to cover cost of mailing. 





G. LEBLANC COMPANY 
Kenosha 2, Wisconsin 


Please send my copy of the new Music 
Education Series booklet, The Flute Book. 

















MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK—FOURTH PRINTING 


$3.50 postpaid 


Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 








CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


WIKTOR LABUNSKI, Director 


Member of National Association of Schools of Music ' 
Offers Bachelor and Master of Music Degrees, Bachelor of Music Education 
Four year College Mid-Term begins January 31, 1954 


Catalog upon request 4420 Warwick 
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String Program to Balance 
Band Program in High 
School 


STRING program is all that is neces- 
A sary to balance the music depart- 


ments of many. of our fine high 
schools. As the chorus should be the 
apex of a vocal department, so the or- 
chestra should be the apex of the instru- 
mental program. Music directors admit 
that fact, but somehow sincere efforts to 
start string programs are very scat- 
tered and results generally unimpres- 
sive. 

Why is this so? 

It is partly because of the inertia of 
the “band cycle.” 

Part of the blame for this “cycle” lies 
at the door of our training institutions, 
College freshmen directors-to-be, being 
products of high school band programs, 
are trained in turn by colleges whose 
huge instrumental programs are band 
programs almost devoid of orchestral 
prestige. Band prestige and band “know- 
how” keep the “bandwagon” rolling. 
Such an orchestral cycle cannot start 
until somebody—probably the training 
institutions—starts a string training 
program with enough success and pres- 
tige to trigger an orchestra cycle right 
along with the band cycle. 

Blame lies also at the door of direc- 
tors. Directors often do not want orches- 
tras enough to give the effort required 
to bring satisfying results. It takes more 
time and patience than a band program. 

Blame lies at the door of some admin- 
istrators. There are some who want 
only a school “show horse”—so much so 
that prospects for a balanced music 
education program go out the window. 
Directors are on the spot to produce 
band pageantry so that there is often 
little time, will, or budget left for an 
orchestra. 

But orchestras can be made, and, in 
the opinion of the writer, will pay divi- 
dends in the end not only in satisfaction 
but also in an easier band program. 

In Marshall, Missouri, with a high 
school enrollment of 400, band and or- 
chestras go hand in hand. Each is held 
to a membership of 60. Both are given 
their proper breaks. The band plays 
the outdoor events, with its fair share 
of indoor concerts, but the orchestra is 
given the important indoor events such 
as plays, open house, baccalaureate, 
commencement as well as formal con- 
certs. The director is determined that 
band and orchestra shail be kept as 
nearly equal in prestige as possible. It 
is then no more of a problem to recruit 
for orchestra than for band. Kids come 
lugging in more old fiddles than you can 
use. There are plenty of them. 

Recruiting is simplified by having 
band players double on strings. It is 
amazing how quickly a child will learn 
a second instrument —and with how 
much pride. In a six-hour school day 
in which band and orchestra must alter- 
nate, this doubling on instruments 
makes for little or no loss of musical 
proficiency in either organization, and 
in the end the orchestral experience 
tends toward a more stable quality ol 
band playing. 

It is best, of course, to start string 
players in the grades, about the fifth. 
Those classes take extra time, but inas- 
much as many of those string players 
will later double on band instruments 
it is unnecessary to start so many band 
players. 

Some points favorable to orchestra 
are often overlooked. String instruments 
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cost less. There are no expensive uni- 
forms to buy. That eternal headache of 
fitting uniforms to growing boys and 
girls is absent. The music literature is 
of better quality and greater quantity. 
It gives a broader musical education. 
It is all indoors. And the writer finds 
that once the program is going the pu- 
pils stick with it better than band, and 
that the school and community are as 
proud of the orchestra as of the band. 

And do not forget that most pupils 
respond to what the director really 
wants and likes. If the director sincere- 
ly wants string players those little fel- 
lows will play violins just like they play 
clarinets. 


—Haroip Lickey, director of band and 
orchestra in the Marshall, Mo., high 
school; retiring president of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association Department 
of Classroom Teachers; vice-president 
of the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion. [This article is reprinted from the 
September-October 1953 issue of Missouri 
School Music, official magazine of the 
Missouri Music Educators Association.] 


Music Report 


HE D Major Sonata written by 

Schubert’s No. 1 ops 37 was pre- 

sented instrumentally in a concerto. 
The concert seems to have a “Rondo” 
form performed by the violin and ac- 
companied by the piano. In the char- 
acteristics of the c theme there was a 
form of chromaticism in an ascending 
matter. There was also an apparent 
second movement, which was expressed 
andante with some form of minor pres- 
ent. The following program which a 
symphony was euphoniously delivered 
by each individual tone color. The art- 
ist managed to fix his composition, so 
that the listener would develop vagary 
impressions, because of his intricated 
fabric. Since the harmony was wide 
this of course causes the dissonance to 
appear in this highly expressed music. 


—FRESHMAN STUDENT (not a music 
major) in a “Music Orientation” class. 
[Verbatim copy was submitted by the 
conductor of the course for the edifica- 
tion of JouRNAL readers.] 





A Word about the College Band Directors 


National Association 
CHARLES MINELLI 





HE College Band Directors National 

Association was organized in 1941, 

with William Revelli of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan as president. Others who 
have served as presidents are: Gerald R. 
Prescott, Mark H. Hindsley, Raymond 
Dvorak, Alvin R. Edgar, R. Bernard 
Fitzgerald, and L. Bruce Jones. The 
present officers, excluding your writer, 
are President Clarence FE. Sawhill, 
UCLA, and Vice-President Hugh E. Mc- 
Millen, University of Colorado. The pur- 
pose of the organization is to assist its 
members in seeking individual and col- 
lective growth as musicians, as educators, 
as’ conductors, and as administrators. 

As secretary-treasurer of the CBDNA, 
I have had a number of directors write 
to me for information regarding our as- 
sociation. Membership is open to: (1) 
All band directors in the college field, 
(2) all assistant directors, and (3) all 
former CBDNA _ members, remaining 
active in college music education. The 
1953 membership includes two hundred 
and four active members, representing 
every type and size of college and uni- 
versity in the country. There are also 
twenty-three associate members, repre- 
senting instrument manufacturers and 
music publishers. Associate membership is 
open to all persons in the music indus- 
try who qualify for membership in the 
Music Education Exhibitors Association. 
These associate members are entitled to 
attend all meetings except the business 
sessions. 

The national officers include a presi- 
dent, Vice-president, secretarv-treasurer, 
and six division chairmen. The associa- 
tion meets in national conference biennial- 
lv (beginning in December. 1950): and 
division meetings are held biennially on 
the alternate years, at a prescribed time 
and place convenient to the majoritv of 
the division members. The next national 
meeting will be held at the Sherman 


iene Chicago on December 17 and 


January, Nineteen Fifty-four 


The annual dues for active member- 
ship is five dollars; for associate member- 
ship, ten dollars. College band directors 
wishing to join the association are re- 
quested to send their dues to: 


Charles Minelli, Secretary-Treasurer, 

College Band Directors National Asso- 
ciation, 

Ohio University, 

Athens, Ohio. 


Members receive a membership card and 
a copy of the one hundred ninety-two 
page proceedings of the 1952 national 
meeting. The Declaration of Principles, 
which was drawn up at the 1948 national 
convention, is also available upon re- 
quest. 


Division Meetings 


Three of the current series of biennial 
Division meetings have been held. Three 
will take place in the months of January, 
February and March, respectively. Fol- 
lowing is the complete 1953-54 schedule: 

December 17-18, 1953. Southwestern Di- 
vision at University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man. Chairman—Don Moore, University 
of Baylor, Waco, Texas. 

December 18-19, 1953. Eastern Division 
at Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
N.Y. Chairman—J. R, King, University of 
Delaware, Newark. 

December 29-31, 1953. California-West- 
ern Division at Los Angeles, Calif. (West 
Coast Music Clinic.) Chairman—Ronald 
Gregory, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City. 

January 9-10, 1954. North Central Di- 
vision at University of Illinois. Urbana. 
Chairman—Nilo Hovey, Jordan Conserva- 
torv, Indianapolis, Ind. 

February 26-27, 1954. Southern Division 
at University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
Chairman—Ernest Lyons, University of 
Lonisville, Louisville, Ky. 

March 12-13, 1954. Northwest Division 
at University of Washington, Seattle. 
Chairman—Justin Grey, University of 
Montana, Missoula. 








| 
You never saw 
such an expression 
on a man’s face 


TO 





"His horn had more snap, 
more power, more tone-color, 
and a livelier response than 
he'd ever gotten... 

the very first time he 
tried one of my reeds! 


My friend, who runs a music store 
here in Hollywood, was tickled pink. 
Seems that one of his customers, a 
sax star with one of the well-known 
bands out here on the coast, had been 
complaining about not being able to 
find a good reed any more. Finally, 
one day my friend persuaded him to 
try one of my Roy J. Maier SIGNA- 
TURE Reeds. Well, sir, you’d have 
thought someone had willed him a 
million dollars, he was so pleased with 
it! He came back, grinning from ear 
to ear, to tell my friend about it. 
Claimed his sax had a livelier tone and 
a snappier response from the first 
moment he slipped one on his mouth- 
piece. Of course, he doesn’t know why 
my SIGNATURE reeds are better... 
he just knows they are! Actually, the 
difference is in the fine, selected cane 
I use—and the special way I cut them 
... ever so gently... so that the virgin 
vitality and flexibility of the cane isn’t 
squeezed out .. . but remains to give 
you more power, ideal tone color and 
live, snappy response.” 


YOU'LL like ’em, tool 


Buy ’em...try’em! 
You'll like the way 
they supercharge 
your horn, too! Ask 
for Roy J. Maier 
SIGNATURE Reeds 
at your music dealer 
NOW! 


8 STRENGTHS —1, 11, 2, 2%, 3, 3%2, 4 and 5 
Clarinet — Alto Sax —Tenor Sax 


Distributed through Music Stores by 
H.& A. SELMER INC, « ELKHART, INDIANA 
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“To my ears, 
most cymbals 
sound like 
tin pans...” 


“My observa- 
tion has been 
that in most 
bands the cym- 
bals are of the 
very poorest 
quality ... and 
that is a great 
mistake! I lay 
such stress upon 
the i.nportance 
of cymbals in 
my own organi- 
zation, that I 
purchase them 
myself.” Edwin Franko Goldman 


“The importance of good cymbals 


in the concert band and orchestra 
cannot be too strongly emphasized” 


= 


“In the Goldman Band 
we use only the 
K. Zildjian genuine 
Turkish cymbals” 


No other cymbals equal K. Zildjian 
Constantinople cymbals for far-car- 
rying resonance and crashing bril- 
liance of tone. K. Zildjians are made 
according to the famous Zildjian 
formula and process, a family secret 
for the past 300 years. The famous 
K_ Zildjian factory in Turkey has 
NO branches, NO counterpart! Ac- 
cept no imitations! 


° 







“Look for the K.Z.” 


ILDJIAN 


the only...the genuine... traditionally the 
finest cymbal “made! 


Send for FREE booklet today! 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Exclusive Importers of K. Zildjian Cymbals | 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, New York 


I I want to improve the sound of my per- 

| cussion section. Send me the FREE Phil | 

| Grant booklet, “Effective Use of Cym- | 

| bals,”” plus details, prices, pictures of the 
only genuine Zildjian cymbals and acces- 

| sories—K. Zicps1an. 

| 

| 
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The School and Professional Musicians Code 





First adopted jointly in 1947 and annually 
renewed by the American Federation of 
Musicians, the American Association of 
School Administrators, and the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, this Code was 
again renewed by the three organizations in 
September 1953. The Code is substantially 
the same as the agreements subscribed to 
prior to 1947 in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New 
York, and other states by the state organiza- 
tions of music educators and professional 
musicians. The statement has been found to 
afford a fair representation in spirit and 
principle of the interests of all who are seri- 
ously concerned with the welfare of the 
professional musicians and the advancement 
of music education. The Code, which has had 
wide distribution, and has appeared numerous 
times in state and national periodicals and in 
other publications, is again published here by 
order of the MENC Executive Committee. 


HE competition of school bands and 

orchestras in the past years has been 

a matter of grave concern and, at 
times, even hardship to the professional 
musicians. 

Music educators and professional musi- 
cians alike are committed to the general 
acceptance of music as a desirable factor 
in the social and cultural growth of our 
country. The music educators contribute 
to this end by fostering the study of music 
among the children, and by developing an 
interest in better music among the masses. 
The professional musicians strive to im- 
prove musical taste by providing increas- 
ingly artistic performances of worth-while 
musical works. 

This unanimity of purpose is further 
exemplified by the fact that a great many 
professional musicians are music educa- 
tors, and a great many music educators 
are, or have been, actively engaged in the 
field of professional performance. 

The members of high school symphonic 
orchestras and bands look to the profes- 
sional organizations for example and in- 
spiration; they become active patrons of 
music in later life. They are not content 
to listen to a twelve-piece ensemble when 
an orchestra of symphonic proportions is 
necessary to give adequate performance. 
These former music students, through 
their influence on sponsors, employers and 
program makers in demanding adequate 
musical performances, have a beneficial 
effect upon the prestige and economic 
status of the professional musicians. 

Since it is in the interest of the music 
educator to attract public attention to his 
attainments for the purpose of enhancing 
his prestige and subsequently his income, 
and since it is in the interest of the pro- 
fessional musician to create more oppor- 
tunities for employment at increased re- 
muneration, it is only natural that upon 
certain occasions some incidents might 
occur in which the interests of the mem- 
bers of one or the other group might be 
infringed upon, either from lack of fore- 
thought or lack of ethical standards among 
individuals. 

In order to establish a clear understand- 
ing as to the limitations of the fields of 
professional music and music education in 
the United States, the following state- 
ment of policy, adopted by the Music 
Educators National Conference and the 
American Federation of Musicians, and 
approved by the American Association of 
School Administrators, is recommended to 
those serving in their respective fields: 


I. MUSIC EDUCATION 

The field of music education, including 
the teaching of music and such demonstra- 
tions of music education as do not directly 
conflict with the interests of the profes- 
sional musician, is the province of the 
music educator. It is the primary purpose 
of all the parties signatory hereto that 
the professional musician shall have the 
fullest protection in his efforts to earn 
his living from the rendition of music: 
to that end it is recognized and accepted 
that all music performances by school stu- 
dents under the “Code of Ethics” herein 
set forth shall be in connection with non- 
profit, non-commercial enterprises. Under 
the heading of “Music Education” should 
be included the following: 


(1) School Functions initiated by the 
schools as a part of a school program, 
whether in a school building or other 
building. 


(2) Community Functions organized in 
the interest of the schools strictly for edu- 
cational purposes. such as those that might 
be originated by the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. 

(3) School Exhibits prepared as a part 
of the school district’s courtesies for edu- 
cational organizations or educational con- 
ventions being entertained in the district. 


(4) Educational Broadcasts which have 
the purpose of demonstrating or illustrat- 
ing pupils’ achievements in music study, 
or which represent the culmination of a 
period of study and rehearsal. Included 
in this category are local, state, regional 
and national school music festivals and 
competitions held under the auspices of 
schools, colleges, and/or educational or- 
ganizations on a non-profit basis and 
broadcast to acquaint the public with the 
results of music instruction in the schools. 


(5) Civic Occasions of local, state or 
national patriotic interest, of sufficient 
breadth to enlist the sympathies and 
cooperation of all persons, such as those 
held by the G.A.R., American Legion, and 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in connection 
with their Memorial Day services in the 
cemeteries. It is understood that affairs of 
this kind may be participated in only when 
such participation does not in the least 
usurp the rights and privileges of local 
professional musicians. 


(6) Benefit Performances for local 
charities, such as the Welfare Federations, 
Red Cross, hospitals, etc., when and where 
local professional musicians would like- 
wise donate their services. 


(7) Educational or Civic Services that 
might beforehand be mutually agreed upon 
by the school authorities and official rep- 
resentatives of the local professional 
musicians. 


(8) Audition Recordings for study pur- 
poses made in the classroom or in connec- 
tion with contest or festival performances 
by students, such recordings to be limited 
to exclusive use by the students and their 
teachers, and not offered for general sale 
or other public distribution. This defini- 
tion pertains only to the purpose and 
utilization of audition recordings and not 
to matters concerned with copyright regu- 
lations. Compiiance with copyright re 
quirements applying to recording of com- 
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positions not in the public domain is the 
responsibility of the school, college or 
educational organization under whose 
auspices the recordings are made. 


II. ENTERTAINMENT 


The field of entertainment is the prov- 
ince of the professional musician. Under 
this heading are the following: 

(1) Civic parades, ceremonies, exposi- 
tions, community concerts, and communi- 
ty-center activities (see I, paragraph 2 
for further definition); regattas, non- 
scholastic contests, festivals, athletic 
games, activities or celebrations, and the 
like; national, state and county fairs (See 
], paragraph 5 for further definition). 

(2) Functions for the furtherance, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of any public or 
private enterprise; functions by chambers 
of commerce, boards of trade, and com- 
mercial clubs or associations. 


(3) Any occasion that is partisan or 
sectarian in character or purpose. 

(4) Functions of clubs, societies, civic 
or fraternal organizations. 

Statements that funds are not available 
for the employment of professional musi- 
cians, or that if the talents of amateur 
musical organizations cannot be had, other 
musicians cannot or will not be employed, 
or that the amateur musicians are to play 
without remuneration of any kind, are all 
immaterial. 

* * * 


This Code shall remain in force for one 
year from September 22, 1947. At the end 
of one year the parties may come together 
for the purpose of making such revisions 
in this Code as they may deem necessary 
and as shall be mutually agreed upon. 


James C. PETRILLO 

For American Federation of Musicians 
LutHer A. RICHMAN 

For Music Educators National Conference 


Herotp C. Hunt 
For American Association 
of School Administrators 


Dated at Chicago, September 22, 1947. 


[Note: The Code has been re-affirmed from 
year to year by the American Federation of 
Musicians, the American Association of School 
Administrators and the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. In 1953 the Executive Com- 
mittees ot the three organizations again ap- 
proved of the Code for another year beginning 
September 22, 1953.—Ratru E. Rusu, President 
of the MENC, 1952-54.] 


a 


“MUSIC-USA” heralds a new develop- 
ment in the symphony orchestra world. 
The Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra Soci- 
ety and the American Symphony Orches- 
tra League are jointly sponsoring a project 
whereby a different community orches- 
tra conductor will be selected for star 
billing at each of the eight “Pops” con- 
certs of the Buffalo Philharmonic during 
its winter series—October 30 through 
March 12, 1954. Applications for “Music- 
USA” are filed through the League head- 
quarters, P. O. Box 164, Charleston, 
West Va. Applications are forwarded to 
the Buffalo Philharmonic where selec- 
tion of conductors is made. 


CHICAGO CYO SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA. The music department of the Chi- 
cago Catholic Youth Organization an- 
hounces the addition of a symphony 
orchestra to its established program of 
bands. Thomas Y. Fabish has been di- 
rector of the music department since 
1933. Russell Harvey, a faculty member 
of the American Conservatory of Music 
and conductor of the De LaSalle Concert 
Band, Holy Child Chorus of Waukegan, 
and Illinois Valley Symphony Orchestra 
will conduct the new group. 


January, Nineteen Fifty-four 
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CONTENTS 
Band Programs in Minnesota. 


The Study of Music at the University of Oxford in the Middle Ages (to 
1450). NaN Cooke CARPENTER 


The Role of Body-Awareness in the Emergence of Musical Ability: Its Appli- 
cation to Music Education, the College Basic Music Course, and Critic 
Teaching. Viota A. Bropy 


The Easy Instructor (1798-1831): A History and Bibliography of the First 
Shape Note Tune Book. IrviNG LoweEns and ALLEN P. Britton 


Administrative Policies for the College and University Band. Eart W. Boyp 


Paut S. Ivory 


The Determination of Musical Experiences Designed to Develop Musical 
Competencies Required of Elementary School Teachers in Maryland. 
Mrs. jessie L. FLEMING 


The History of the Flute and Its Music in the United States. 
Pau H. Grroux 


Book Reviews. Edited by THEoporE F. NorMANN 
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CONTENTS 


The Development of a College Entrance Test in Music Achievement. 
James Attreris and J. E. STECKLEIN 


The Value of Notated Examples in Learning to Recognize Musical Themes 


Aurally. Epcar H. SMITH 
Characteristics of First Year Conservatory Students. | Corw1n H. Taytor 


A Comparative Study of Two Methods of Teaching Sight Singing in the 
Fourth Grade. Doris Hutton 


The Organization and Development of the Sectional Conferences. 

Joun W. MoLnar 
A List of State Music Education Periodicals. J. J. Wetcanp 
The Fulbright Program. 
Book Reviews. Edited by THEoporE F. NorMANN 


A Note Regarding Editorial Policy. ALLEN P. BriTToN 


$2.00 per copy 
Price for both the Spring and Fall 1953 issues $3.75 
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New Band Publications 


The Three Debonairs.............Clifford P. Barnes 
Trio for 3 Trumpets or 3 Trombones or 3 Saxophones 
All Trio parts included in Band copy. 
Each set of trio parts with piano acc.—$1.00 


Full Band—$5.00 Symphonic Band—$7.00 





Roll De Ol' Chariot Along........W. Fred Conway 


The arranger has incorporated all the intrinsic characteristics of a tradi- 
tional Negro spiritual. 


Full Band—$4.50 Symphonic Band—$6.50 


Will mail score of each of the above upon request. 


VOLKWEIN BROS., INC. 


632 Liberty Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SELF-SPRAYING 


LACQUER 





NEW...EASY TO USE — and it’s economical! 
Handy spray-container holds enough lacquer for many 
touch-up jobs on your metal instrument, or on articles 
in the home. No extensive preparation necessary; no 
cleaning up to do after using. Just follow directions 
on the can... press the button, and spray. Available in 
clear or gold lacquer. See your local dealer. Only $1.98 
per can. 


Cc. G. CONN LTD., ACCESSORY AND SERVICE DIVISION 
DEPT. 108, ELKHART, INDIANA 





YOUR DEALER HAS THIS GENUINE CONN LACQUER 





When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JouRNAL 
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AMERICAN FOLK SONGS FOR 
CHRISTMAS, Ruth Crawford Seeger, 
illustrated by Barbara Cooney. [New 
York: Doubleday & Company, Inc.] 
80 pp. $3.00. 


This latest book by Ruth Crawford 
Seeger is a genuine contribution to 
American folk song literature. Its authen- 
ticity, simplicity and sincerity are reflec- 
tions of those qualities which the author 
has in abundance. 

“American Folk Songs for Christmas” 
begins with Sources and Acknowledg- 
ments. Thoughtful users of this book 
will appreciate these four pages which, 
in addition to a carefully documented 
list of Sources, give an all too brief 
account of the origin of the book—which 
was directly from Ruth Seeger’s teach- 
ing experience in Whitehall Country 
School in Maryland. This reviewer re- 
members well those days when we talked 
over these songs and their successful 
use at the school. In referring to the 
source for the fiddle tune “Old Christ- 
mas” on page 80 of the book (Archive of 
American Folk Song, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C.) Mrs. Seeger 
gives us this Texas story to illustrate 
the oneness and the “keep going” of a 
fiddler and his fiddle: “A fiddler’s house 
caught fire while he was singing and 
playing ‘The Arkansas Traveller.’ Amid 
all the excitement ... Uncle Jack went 
right on fiddling. When told of the fire, 
in place of the line .. . “Why don’t you 
play the rest of the tune?’ ... he impro- 
vised, . . . ‘Boys, please go put it out’... 
and continued cr! his piece. When 
asked afterward why he didn’t stop and 
help put the fire out, he replied ... 
‘Dang it, I was in a place where I 
couldn’t stop.’ ” 

Readers and singers who use Ruth 
Seeger’s books can be grateful, indeed, 
that her publishers wisely provide pages 
for her Introductions. In them one al- 
ways finds the raison d’etre for her 
books—so often vainly sought by read- 
ers and users of many, many volumes. 
“American Folk Songs for Christmas” 
has an Introduction which travels along 
consistently and with authority. Here 
are a few excerpts to illustrate the 
charming literary style and thought 
throughout the Introduction, “Here are 
Christmas songs, and songs for Christ- 
mas, from American English-speaking 
folk tradition. Most of them are truly 
Christmas lines or stanzas. And some 
are, strictly speaking, not songs of 
Christmas at all, but songs related to it 
in mood or subject—prelude of stars, 
shepherds, and sheep, and postlude of 
praise, worship, and festivity.” ... 
“Christmas is a season of two moods: 
holy day and holiday. Some pray—and 
some dance. There is worship—and there 
is festivity. And in both there is music.” 
The song section of the book is arranged 
in three parts to tell the Christmas 
story step by step—first the Stars and 
5 then Mary and the Baby, and 
finally, Praise and Festivity. She has 
purposely kept the arrangements of the 
tunes simple, so that everyone can enjoy 
playing and singing them. 

There is beauty and human quality 
about all of these songs. They are sing- 
able. They are the kind of songs whic 
fit in a school situation, at a family 
fireside singing yy! (which, by the 
way, occurs at the drop of a hat by the 
fireside in the Seeger household). They 
are the kind of songs which belong 
wherever there is singing. 

A special word of commendation must 
go to Barbara Cooney whose distinctive 
drawings pair off with the songs as do 
a fiddler and his fiddle. 
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It is to be hoped that more well-disci- 
plined musicians, more composers and 
expert teachers, all of which Ruth See- 
ger is, will take more seriously, as has 
Mrs. Seeger, the business of contribut- 
ing music literature for the people in 
schools (for students are people) and 
out of schools to use and enjoy. Serious 
undertakings by serious musicians, com- 
posers and expert teachers in this direc- 
tion will contribute unmeasurably to 
improvement of standards in music 
education.—Vanett Lawler. 

Editor’s note: This review was written 
just a few days prior to Mrs. Seeger’s 
death. See page 54. 


THE SINGER’S MANUAL OF ENGLISH 
DICTION, by Madeleine Marshall. 
{New York: G. Schirmer, Inc.] 198 pp. 
$3.75 

This manual deals with the proper enunci- 
ation, for singers, of a neutral, standard 
English, free of regional accents and 
intelligible to any audience. It is an Eng- 
lish that has long been accepted as a norm 
on the stage and in other public usage. It 
is presented with the aim of helping the 
performer to achieve the utmost clarity, 
accuracy, ease, uniformity, and expressive- 
ness in the singing of English. The author 
has set down the many principles, devices, 
and suggestions that have been devel- 
oped in her teaching and coaching of 
singing English at the Juilliard School 
of Music, the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, the Metropolitan Opera, and net- 
work programs, as well as in private 
work with singers. The rules and their 
accessories are the results of what has 
been taught and tried for some twenty 
years. 


SING AND DANCE WITH THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA DUTCH, compiled and ar- 
ranged with translations and commen- 
tary by Ruth L. Hausman. [New York: 
Edward B. Marks Music Corporation.] 
112 pp. Illustrated. $2.00. 


Ruth Hausman has prepared this book 
not only for reading but for singing and 
dancing. She began her research to 
refute the statements that there is a 
dearth of folk music among the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. Her studies became 
more fascinating as one source led to 
another. In her Preface she states that 
enough of the background of these folk 
has been included to make their music 
more intelligible. “At times the mood 
must necessarily be a serious one, for 
these folk were all deeply religious. 
But they did have their occasional lighter 
moments. So go back across the years 
and, through their music, enjoy with 
them the exaltation of their worship, 
and the fun and frolic of their social 
hours.” Forty-five songs and dances are 
included; also, directions for the dances 
are given. Cornelius Weygandt says in 
the Foreword: “The Moravian flute- 
maker’s grandson is proud to write a 
foreword to Miss Hausman’s book about 
the music of the Pennsylvania Dutch. 
... There are in the music recorded here 
echoes of all good things that have come 
down to us through the ages. The book 
is a warm, a human book. It reaches far 
into the past and preserves for our day 
much it had lost had its author not won 
the confidence of backcountry folk and 
had they not given her their traditional 
treasures.” 


THESAURUS OF ORCHESTRAL DE- 
VICES, by Gardner Read. [New York: 
Pitman Publishing Corporation.] 631 
pp. Index, illustrated. $15.00. 


According to the author this volume “is 
intended as a lexicon which will serve 
in the same manner and to the same 
degree that Bartlett’s ‘Familiar Quota- 
tions,” Roget’s ‘Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases,’ or Webster’s ‘New 
International Dictionary’ aid both the 
student of literature and the establish- 
ed writer.” Aaron Copland’s Foreword 
in the book is quoted as follows: 

This book represents the rare thing 











in musical scholarship—a ‘first time any- 


January, Nineteen Fifty-four 





A CONTINUOUS -SOUNDING 
TUNING NOTE FOR YOUR 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


Here is the one tuning aid that makes band and or- 
chestra tuning easier, more accurate, than any other 
method. The LEKTRO TUNER gives you continu- 
ous and accurate A or Bh tones, either flute-like or 
reedy...loud enough for the whole band to hear, or 
as low as a whisper for pre-concert checks. You can 
even adjust the pitch sharp or flat—from A-435 to 
A-445. Players tune faster and better than before... 
their ear —s improves. Get a LEKTRO TUNER 
and overcome for your band the old handicap of in- 
termittent reference tones. It costs little more than A 
and Bp tuning bars! Available at leading music stores. 


C.G. CONN L¢d. 


Elkhart, Indian 


using 







Mark Hindsley, 

Director of bands, 

University of Illinois, 
ing Lektro Tuner 











ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
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1953 Solo and Ensemble Selective Lists 
96 pages and cover—Single copy $1.50 postpaid 


¥ 


Order from National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 











AMP spells Good Choral Music 


Latest Releases! 


Houston Bright—Never Tell Thy Love, SATB... $ .15 
3 Quatrains from “Rubaiyat," SATB 
Lament of the Enchantress, SATB 


George List—Go Tell Aunt Rhody, SSA 


Karl Weigl—Who Knows?, sacred SATB 
Hymn, sacred SATB...... 


SAMPLE COPIES AVAILABLE TO DIRECTORS 


Write for New AMP Choral Catalogue with 1000-+- Titles 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


publishers & importers of fine music 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
6331 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 


.20 
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For the 5th 


the Dept. 


consecutive 
of Music Education of 


summer 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


offers 


music educators 


two 


EUROPEAN 


MUSIC 


July 12-August 28 
(46 days in Europe) 


$987 


Holland, Provence, Lucerne, Salzburg, 
Munich, Bayreuth festivals, also concerts, 
visits, meetings in Paris, Monte Carlo, 
Rome, Siena, Florence, Venice, Milan, 
Nuremberg, Rothenburg, Bonn, London, 





TOURS 


August 1-28 
(26 days in Europe) 


$789 


Lucerne, Salzburg, Munich and Bayreuth 
festivals, also concerts, visits, meetings 
in Holland, Brussels, Paris, Switzerland, 
Nuremberg, Rothenburg, Bonn, London, 


with an optional extension to the 
+ EDINBURGH FESTIVAL ‘ 
(returning to New York Sept. 3)—$100 


Costs indicated cover, New York back to New York, travel by plane, rail and motor coach; 

comfortable hotels, excellent meals; good tickets to 20-25 performances, a comprehensive 

program of lectures, visits and excursions with all admission fees, all tips, also tuition 
for 4-6 units of graduate or undergraduate credit. 


Limited enrollment 


+. For information write 


STUDY ABROAD INC., 250 West 57th St, NEW YORK 19, N. Y., JUdson 6-3608 
or 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Penna. 














Top-Notch 
INSTRUMENTAL 
SOLOS AND ENSEMBLES 


CLARINET SOLOS 





Pleasant Thoughts Mesang $.60 
R PEE Gower .60 
Song of the Gondolier.... .. Bainum = .75 








CORNET SOLOS 


Gypsy Legend..............................Voxman .60 
| | ap eenneecee Buchtel .60 


Santanella .................---..--WanderCook .60 
CORNET DUETS 

Friendly Rivals...... Sa frey .75 

Nid and Nod........... ...... wee Kbarnes .75 


ALTO SAXOPHONE SOLOS 
ane - .Smith-Hovey .60 
wmnene Cailliet .75 
Valse Jeanne................. .................Mesang .60 
TENOR SAXOPHONE SOLOS 
Pleasant Thoughts.........................Mesang .60 
gf Ye Irons .60 
TROMBONE SOLOS 
.Pryor-Cimera .75 
Phenomenal wamminanes .Innes-Cimera .75 
Song of Freedom... ...LaViolette 1.00 
BRASS QUARTET 
Triumph (March)... .Hartman-Mesang 1.00 
DRUM SOLO 
Columbia Post Legion March.......Clark .35 
Write for “On Approval” copies 


CHART MUSIC 
PUBLISHING HOUSE, INC. 


506 So, Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, I. 





Air Varie 
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For a Finer 
Choir Year 


for catalog J-10. 


Tae 





For illustrations, samples 
of material and complete 
information, write today 
for catalog C-10. For spe- 
cial junior robes, write 








CHILDREN NEED MUSIC TO GROW ON— 


in addition to warmth to the daily business of 
up. is will be forever and will 
ment necessary for ealm living in an 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
Music en 





leadi of Records 
NTH 3 5 OF (ERICAN FOLK MUSIC 
& Mages gtd Mad ey Ys Lipnary of people's 
experts. to rt. — 1} 


notes 
de. Fi catalog write te: 
re Service Corp. 
117 W. 46 St., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


give them the enricb- 
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PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Instruction in all branches of music for the 
beginner or advanced student. B.Mus., M.Mus. 
Prepares for professional careers in music, 
incl. composing, music therapy, tenets, 


sacred music, public school music. Acc 


summer school. Scholarships. Member N.A.S.M. 
Reginald Stewart, Director, 11 East 


Catalog. 
Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 








where.’ Musical literature is signally 
lacking in up-to-date manuals of orches- 
tral practice. Texts that describe the 
individual instruments are plentiful, of 
course, but only a few consider in any 
detail the subtle art of combining in- 
struments. The present volume is unique 
in that it summarizes and lists illustra- 
tions of hundreds of orchestral devices, 
thereby making it possible as never be- 
fore for the student to survey the whole 
field of orchestration. It was a man- 
sized job, and it took Gardner Read’s 
meticulous and persistent mind, and his 
composer’s intimate knowledge of the 
orchestra and its potentialities, to carry 
it out successfully. 

“No one composer has ever exploited 
all the possibilities of the modern orches- 
tra. More than any other phase of music, 
the art of orchestration has depended 
upon the combined imagination of prac. 
ticing composers everywhere. This ‘The- 
saurus’ is a compendium and storehouse 
of orchestral experience, especially of 
contemporary writers, as deduced from 
actual works. With a minimum of text 
and a maximum of example the author 
makes it possible for the music student 
and all others interested in orchestral 
craft to examine devices, from the most 
common to the most recondite, that may 
be found in the published scores of a 
wide variety of eomposers. No composer 
will ever want to use all the effects listed 
in this book. On the other hand, no 
composer is so universally adept as not 
to be able to profit from perusal of the 
many illustrations exhibiting the inge- 
nuity and coloristic imaginings of his 
colleagues. 

“It is a comment upon the present 
state of musical achievement in our 
country that this ‘Thesaurus of Orches- 
tral Devices’ should have been conceived 
and executed by an American composer 
and teacher. Both Gardner Read and 
his publisher deserve our thanks.” 


BEETHOVEN STUDIES, by Ludwig 
Misch. [Oklahoma: University of Ok- 
lahoma Press, Norman.] 193 pp. Il- 
lustrated, bibliography, index. $3.50, 


A collection of fourteen essays that pre- 
sent, both in broad outline and in detail, 
the manner of thinking and the method 
of working that created Beethoven's 
compositions, Ludwig Misch has matched 
his deductions and opinions with the 
theories and interpretations of other 
scholars and experts. The subjects vary 
from the enormous, complex structure 
of the “Grand Fugue” to the musical 
witticisms of the “Riddle Canons.” The 
final chapter is a study of Beethoven's 
only opera, “Fidelio.” According to the 
publisher the book is written for, and 
most useful to, musicians and students 
already familiar with the theory and 
practice of composition, but laymen who 
are only listeners equipped with intel- 
lectual curiosity will enjoy—and learn 
from—these glimpses behind the scenes 
of Beethoven’s creative activities. The 
book was translated by Geraldine de 
Courcy. 


CARUSO, The Man of Naples and the 
Voice of Gold, by T. R. Ybarra. [New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
315 pp. Illustrated, bibliography. $4.50. 


T. R. Ybarra, who has served as foreign 
correspondent for the New York Times 
and Collier’s Magazine, has described in 
a very readable style the delightful and 
lively personality which helped to create 
the legend of the great Caruso. The book 
is illustrated by ten cartoons from the 
series which Caruso drew weekly for 
years for an Italian paper in New York. 


STORIES FROM GILBERT & SULILI 
VAN, by Gladys Davidson. [New York: 
The British Book Centre, Inc.] 299 pp 
Illustrated, index. $3.25. 


This work includes all the stories from 
the operas, lists of first lines of every 
song, original casts, principal singers of 
yesterday and today, and brief biog 
raphies of both Gilbert and Sullivan. 
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THE BURL IVES SONG BOOK. Song 
versions and text by Burl Ives, ar- 
ranged for piano by Albert Hague. 
{New York: Ballantine Books.] 276 pp., 
illustrated, index. Hardbound edition, 
$5.00; paper bound edition, 50 cents. 


Here are 115 songs from the repertoire of 
Burl Ives presented as he sings them, 
with easily playable piano parts and 
guitar chords. The book includes love 
songs, work songs, sea chanties, histori- 
eal ballads, sad songs and humorous 
songs. There is also included a list of 
Burl Ives’ recordings and a key to the 
guitar chords. 


STORIES OF THE BALLETS, by Gladys 
Davidson. [New York: The British 
Book Centre.] 486 pp. Illustrated, in- 
dex. $3.25. 


The stories of over seventy well-known 
ballets are told. By explaining to the 
readers the plot sequence behind the 
stylized actions of the dances, Miss Da- 
yidson reveals the inner symbolism of 
each ballet and enriches the audience's 
appreciation of the movements and 
grouping, the decor and choreography of 
the whole. In her Preface to the book 
she states, “No attempt has been made 
to provide anything in the nature of 
critical analyses of the choreography of 
the ballets selected, or of the world-re- 
nowned performers in them. ... It is felt 
that, whereas there are already many 
excellent books on the market dealing 
with the ever-increasingly popular art 
of ballet from the critical angle, and also 
from the historical side, there yet seems 
to be a possible need for a book treating 
this fascinating subject solely from the 
story point of view.” 


UNDERSTANDING MUSIC, by William 
S. Newman. [New York: Harper & 
Brothers, College Department.] 302 pp. 
Illustrated, index. $3.75. 

This book, which is described as a new 
introduction to music’s elements, styles, 
and forms, and a text for introductory 
and orientation courses in music was 
received shortly before the Journal goes 
to press. It will be reviewed in a later 
issue. 


MUSIC THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
by Marion Cotton and Adelaide Brad- 
burn. Advisory editor, Don Malin. 
[Boston: C. C. Birchard and Com- 
pany.] 293 pp. Illustrated. 


Prepared as a helpful text for classes 
in music appreciation, A review of this 
book, just published, will appear in a 
later issue of the Journal. 


THE STORY OF PETER TSCHAIKOWS- 
KY, by Opal Wheeler. [New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.] 120 pp. Illus- 
trated. $3.00. 


Opal Wheeler has written a delightful 
story of Peter Tschaikowsky as a boy. 
The book is especially for young readers, 
who will also enjoy the illustrations by 
Christine Price. Music in the back of 
the book includes: Italian Song, The Or- 
gan-Grinder, French Song, Mazurka, 
Kamarinskaja, Yodel Song, At Church. 


THE FIRST PUPPY, by Chester G. Os- 
borne. [Chicago: Wilcox and Follett 
Company.] 128 pp. Illustrated. $2.50. 


This is another story about the young 
warrior of prehistoric times who was the 
hero of Chester Osborne’s first book, 
“The First Bow and Arrow” which was 
listed in this column in January 1952. 
Mr. Osborne is a life member of the 
MENC. The book is illustrated by his 
brother, Richard N. Osborne. 





MUSIC EDUCATOR who desires steady 
Position as advertising and promotional 
manager and correspondent for musical 
equipment manufacturer write, 


MUSIC EDUCATOR 
Box HB, c/o Music Educators Journal 
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January, Nineteen Fifty-four 
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1953 Solo and Ensemble Selective Lists 
96 tages and cover—Single copy $1.50 postpaid 
Order from National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 




















EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


of 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
HowarD Hanson, Director 


ALLEN I. McHose, Director, Summer Session 


Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 28 — AUGUST 6, 1954 
FALL SESSION 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1954— JUNE 3, 1955 
For further information address 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester 4, New York 
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The royal 
family 
of band 


instruments 





A well-known musician and 

teacher writes a new intro- 

duction to music's elements, 
styles, and forms 


UNDERSTANDING 
MUSIC 
By William S. Newman 


For students and teachers, 
laymen and practitioners, 
this attractive work provides 
@ comprehensive survey of 
music in the Western world, 
giving it meaning and per- 
spective, and reflecting re- 
cent musical scholarship. An 
outstanding text for college 
and conservatory courses. 


Text Edition $3.75 
HARPER & BROTHERS 





PASTE-A-PICTURE 


For Rhythm Band Scores 
by Elin Jorgensen $2.50 


WHY and HOW plus perforated 
colored pictures of each instrument 


MUSIC-AIDS 


1604 New Hampshire St. 


Lawrence Kansas 








49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Boyd Neel, one of Britain’s leading mu- 
sicians, became dean of the Royal Con- 
servatory of Music of Toronto, Canada, 
September 1. Mr. Neel, who has charge 
of all activities of the Conservatory, 
comes from England where he was the 
organizer and conductor of the Boyd 
Neel Orchestra; has been guest conduc. 
tor of many of the leading orchestras in 
Europe. In 1946-47 he was conductor of 
the Sadlers Wells Opera Company, and 
the D’Oyly Carte Company in 1949-59, 
He directed the Robert Mayer Children’s 
Concerts in London from 1946-51. 


Samuel M. Brownell has been appointed 
United States Commissioner of Educa. 
tion by President Eisenhower to succeed 
Lee M. Thurston who died in September, 
The newly appointed Commissioner had 
been president of New Haven State 
Teachers College since 1947, and profes. 
sor of educational administration at 
Yale graduate school since 1938. Begin. 
ning in 1927 for nine years Mr. Brownell 
was superintendent of schools of Grosse 
Pointe. Mich. He has also served on the 
executive committee of the NEA Associa- 
tion for Higher Education. 


Harvey Wilson has been appointed diree. 
tor of music education in the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Public Schools to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Frank C. Biddle, 
Mr. Wilson was director of the music de- 
partment of the University of Richmond, 
Richmond, Va., in 1952-53 and prior to 
that served as teacher and supervisor 
of music in Potsdam, Pa., lecturer and 
director of summer youth music groups 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Hilliary Hatchett, Jr.. who was appoint- 
ed assistant state supervisor for Vir- 
ginia in August, will work in the Negro 
schools. Mr. Hatchett was formerly act- 
ing chairman of the department of fine 
arts and associate professor of music at 
Savannah State College, Savannah, Ga. 
He is filling a vacancy created by the 
resignation of Mrs. Aldena Davis Smith. 


Daniel L. Martino is on leave of absence 
this year from the directorship of the 
department of bands at Indiana Uni- 
versity. He is working on a Ph.D. degree 
in music education at the University of 
Kansas. 


John P. Browne, Jr., has left the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii Music Department to 
be band director at Manchester College, 
North Manchester, Ind. 


Allen Irvine McHose, who has been 4 
member of the Eastman School of Music 
staff since 1929, has been appointed 
director of the summer session of the 
school, 


Ruth Crawford Seeger, well-known at 
thor of books of folk songs for children, 
died on November 18. Mrs. Seeger’s 
reer began as a concert pianist and com- 
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poser. Her graduate work was completed 
at the American Conservatory of Musi 
in Chicago, following which she was the 
first woman composer to receive a Gug 
genheim fellowship for study abroad. 
Mrs. Seeger’s most recent publication 
is “American Folk Songs for Christmas, 
which is reviewed in this issue of te 
Journal. She completed final work 
“Let’s Build a Railroad” during her il- 
ness, This will be published next spring 
“American Folk Songs for Children” ané 
“Animal Folk Songs for Children” at 
the other books in her children’s serie 
Mrs. Seeger also has published compos 
tions for small engeubies and orchestr 
Surviving Mrs. Seeger are her hus 
Charles, a son Michael, and three daugt 
ters, Margaret, Barbara and Penelope. 
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Peter J. Wilhousky has been appointed 
director of music of the New York City 
Board of Education according to an- 
nouncement received just as the Journal 
goes to press. Widely known to his col- 
jeagues in the MENC as one of the 
country’s leading choral conductors, Mr. 
Wilhousky has been employed in the 
New York school system since 1924, be- 
came assistant director of music in 1940 
and acting director in 1952 following 
the retirement of George H. Gartlan. 


Merton S. Zahrt has been named chair- 
man of the department of music educa- 
tion at the Chicago Musical College, Chi- 
cago, Ill., to succeed Duane H. Haskell 
who resigned to become head of the fine 
arts department at Arkansas State Col- 
lege, Jonesboro. 


Arthur A. Hauser has been elected 
president of the Theodore Presser Com- 
pany, effective December 1, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by 
Charles E. Dearnley, Sr., chairman of 
the board. Mr. Hauser comes from a 
musical family. His father, who taught 
him composition, was a violin pupil of 
Henry Schradieck, and an advanced com- 
position pupil of Ebenezer Prout; his 
mother was a pupil of Franz Liszt. 
Before entering the music industry, Mr. 
Hauser was a professional cellist. In 
1944, he was a lecturer at New York 
University School of General Education, 
originating and coordinating the lecture 
course “Musical Aspects of Music Retail- 
ing.” In 1950, he was elected president of 
the Music Publisher’s Association of 
the United States, and for two terms 
(1934-36, 1950-52) was president of the 
Music Education Exhibitors Association 
(an auxiliary of the Music Educators 
National Conference). In 1945 he was 
elected vice-president of the Music War 
Council of America. In addition, Mr, 
Hauser has served as a member of the 
executive board of the National Music 
Council, the Advisory Council on Mate- 
rials of the Music Teachers’ National 























Association, as chairman of the commit- 
tee “Sinfonians in Industry” (Mu Phi 
Alpha), and as chairman or member of 
various other mus’c industry committees. 
He is a member of The Bohemians, Music 
Educators National Conference and an 
honorary life member of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association. He re- 
signed his position as sales manager 
and educational director of G. Ricordi 
& Co., Inc., to take his new post. 


Birdie Alexander was named “Clubwoman 
of the Month” in the October 1953 issue 
of The Southwestern Clubwoman, and 
was recently honored by the MacDowell 
Club of El Paso, Texas, in the bestowal 
of an honorary membership in recogni- 
tion of her contribution to the cultural 
life of the community. Miss Alexander 
is well known to MENC members. She is 
amember of the MENC Founders group 
and was on the first board of directors 
of the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference (now the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference). Before going to El 
Paso in 1913, Miss Alexander was for 
twelve years director of music in the 
Dallas Public Schools. As director of 
music in Dallas, she organized and served 
as the first president of the Music and 
Art Section of the Texas State Teachers 
ssociation. She presented the first lec- 
‘ures in music education in the summer 
ormal school of the University of Texas. 
She is a charter member of the Musi- 
tan’s Club of America, charter member 
pad t-president of the El Paso Music 
eachers’ Association, charter member 
. a continuous member of the board 
«| directors of the Artists Committee 
ie El Paso Symphony Association. 
ong-time member of the Texas Music 
eachers Association, in 1941 she was 
ven an honorary life membership in 
ecognition of “signal and distinguished 
ontribution .to American music and 
husi¢ education.” At the present time 
iss Alexander is teaching piano and 
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' MUSIC ALBUMS 


The recordings in these albums 
have been prepared especially to 
help you teach children how to 
sing correctly! In addition, they 
include songs to correlate with 
other school subjects, grouped ac- 
cording to age level. All music is 
performed by outstanding artists. 
Send today for our record folder 


PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago 5, Illinois 








MUSIC IS MOTION, Edna Buttolph, rhythm 
games and songs for children.................--- 1.00 


SONGS FOR THE NURSERY SCHOOL, MacCart- 
eney, 159 songs embracing activities for two- 














Children Respond Instantly 


TO THE GAMES, SONGS AND 
DANCES IN THESE EXCELLENT 


BOOKS for 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES 


SKETCHES IN RHYTHM, Edna Wright, for dance 
and piano classes, and playground activities 





OE. CI ceiccstarcinentieinesniiniiininncincnmnniannten 2.50 
SINGING GAMES, Hamlin & Guessford, for 
home, school or playground...........-.----------- 1.50 


Write for complete circular 


The WILLIS MUSIC Co. 


EAST FOURTH ST., CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 








MUSIC EDUCATION 
SOURCE BOOK 


The fourth and final printing (1951). Copies 
are available, but when the present stock 
is exhausted no more will be printed. 


Music Educators National Conference, 
64 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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professional 
and student 
woodwinds 
for more than 
four 
generations! 





+++ FOR INFORMATION 


Bb Clarinets about these famous 
Alto Clarinets instruments, made in 
(Bass Glories, © America according to 


Ra’ is the high standards of 
( American craftsman- 
ship, see your local 
dealer or write: 





BE IN TUNE 
WITH THE 





OUTFIT 
/ UNIFORMS 


Over the years, Maier-Lavaty has 
created distinctive and representative 
uniforms for bands, drum and bugle 
corps, orchestras and other musical 
organizations throughout the coun- 
try. Let us send you our Band Uniform 
brochure, complete with authentic 
styles accepted by some of the 
nation’s leading musical or- 
ganizations. Drop us a line, 
today! 





315 S. PEORIA ST., Dept. ME, CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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Proposed Amendments 





The Committee on Constitution and 
Bylaws of the Music Educators National 
Conference has recommended to the Board 
of Directors and the Executive Committee 
that the following proposed amendments 
to the Constitution and Bylaws adopted b~ 
the Conference at its 1950 biennial con- 
vention at St. Louis, Missouri, be pre- 
sented to the membership for adoption at 
the biennial business meeting to be held in 
Chicago, Illinois, March 29, 1954: 


ConsTiITuTION, ARTICLE IV, Section 6. 
Division Board of Directors. The present 
Section 6 of Article IV reads as follows: 


“The Board of each Division shall be 
composed of the Division officers, the 
Presidents of the affiliated state organiza- 
tions in the Division area, one represen- 
tative from each state in the area not hav- 
ing an affiliated state association, and four 
members-at-large, two to be elected for 
four-year terms at each biennial election.” 


It is proposed that the section be amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“The Board of each Division shall be 
composed of the Division officers, the 
Presidents of the affiliated state organiza- 
tions in the Division area and one repre- 
sentative from each state in the area not 
having an affiliated state association.” 


(There is no change in the section 
except to drop the provision for four 
members-at-large. ) 


In conformance with the above proposed 
amendment to Article IV, Section 6, of 
the Constitution, it is proposed that Arti- 
cle V of the Constitution, the first two 
paragraphs of Article VII, Section 3, of 
the Bylaws, and Article X, Section 2 of 
the Bylaws be amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


Constitution, Article V—Elections. 
On or before the day of the official 
opening of each biennial National Con- 
vention and each biennial Division Con- 
vention the Board of Directors (National 
or Division, as the case may be) shall 
select a Nominating Committee of seven, 
one of whom shall be designated as chair- 
man. The National Nominating Commit- 
tee shall consist of one member from 
each of the six Divisions and one member- 
at-large who shall be named as chairman. 
On or before the day of the national bien- 
nial business meeting the Nominating 
Committee shall present for election the 
names of two candidates each for Presi- 
dent and Second Vice-president, and for 
each member-at-large to be elected. On 
or before the day of the Division biennial 
business meeting, the Nominating Com- 
mittee shall present for election the names 
of two candidates each for president and 
second vice-president. The election shall 
be held on the day of this business meeting 
and shall be by ballot, or the election may 
be conducted by mail if authorized by 
action of the National Board of Directors 
as provided in the Bylaws. A majority of 
votes cast shall be required to elect. 

Bytaws, Article VII, Sec. 3. Person- 
nel of the Division Boards. The Division 
Boards shall, respectively, be comprised 
of the Division President, First Vice- 
President, Second Vice-President, the 
Presidents of the affiliated state associa- 
tions within the Division, and the elected 
state representatives of states not having 
affiliated state units. The Division Board 
shall have the authority to fill vacancies 
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Choir Gowns 
Pulpit Robes 
Altar Hangings 


Finest quality at low cost. 
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or unexpired terms caused by the resigna- 
tion or death of a state representative 
from an unaffiliated state. 

The President and Second Vice-Presi- 
dent shall serve for the biennial period for 
which they are elected. The First Vice- 
President shall serve for the bignnial 
period following his term of office as 
President. State Presidents shall serve as 
members of the Board during the term 
for which they have been elected to serve 
as State Presidents. 


Bytaws, Article X. Sec. 2. Members- 
at-large of the National Board. Members- 
at-large of the National Board shall serve 
for four years, their terms of office begin- 
ning at the opening of the fiscal and ad- 
ministrative year following their election. 

(The above is the same as the present 
Section 2 of Article X of the Bylaws 
except for the deletion of references to 
members-at-large of the Division Boards 
to conform with the proposed revision of 
Article IV, Section 6 of the Constitution. ) 


CoNSTITUTION, ARTICLE X. Amend- 
ments. The present section reads as fol- 
lows : 

“This Constitution may be altered or 
amended by an approving vote of two- 
thirds of the members voting at a bien- 
nial National election ; or the Constitution 
may be altered, or amended, by an approv- 
ing vote of two-thirds of the active mem- 
bership balloting by mail in accordance 
with the stipulations of the Bylaws, pro- 
vided, however, that in any case sixty 
days’ notice of such contemplated amend- 
ment or alteration shall be given by mail 
or otherwise, to all active members of 
record.” 

It is proposed to add to this article the 
following paragraph: 

“Amendments to this Constitution may 
be initiated by the Executive Committee, 
the Board of Directors or by a petition 
signed by five per cent (5%) of the mem- 
bership in each of fifteen affiliated state 
organizations, after approval of the Na- 
tional Board of Directors.” 

This provision would also apply to 
amendments proposed for the MENC By- 
laws. Article XXI of the Bylaws reads, 
“The Bylaws may be altered or amended 
in the same manner as that provided in 
Article X of the Constitution.” 


Bytaws. Article I, “Duties of National 
Officers,” pertains to the duties of the 
elected national officers and the Executive 
Committee. 

It is proposed to add a new section to 
be numbered Section 6, as follows: 

“Eligibility for Holding National Office. 
All persons serving in any of the offices 
listed in the Bylaws, Article I, Sections 1, 
2, 3, 4 and 5 shall concurrently be em- 
ployed in an administrative or teaching 
capacity in the field of music education.” 

Jt is also proposed to make similar pro- 
usion regarding eligibility for holding Di- 
vision offices by adding to Article II of 
the Bylaws a new section to be numbered 
Section 5, as follows: 

“All persons serving in any of the of- 
fices listed in the Bylaws, Article II, Sec- 
tions 1, 2, 3 and 4 shall concurrently be 
employed in an administrative or teaching 
Capacity in the field of music education.” 





Submitted by the Committee on Con- 
stitution to the members of the Music 

ucators National Conference pursuant 
to instructions of the Executive Commit- 
tee and Board of Directors. 

V. Beacn, Athens, Georgia 
Newett H. Lon, Bloomington, Indiana 
Wnttam B. McBrive, (Chairman), 
Columbus, Ohio 


January, Nineteen Fifty-four 
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Music Educators National Conference 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 


Summary of Report of 
Audit for twelve months ending June 30, 1953, by Wolf 
and Company, certified public accountants. 


Executive Committee 

Music Educators National Conference 
Chicago, Illinois 

ee: 

We have examined the balance sheet of Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference as of June 30, 1953, and the related statement 
of income and expense for the twelve months then ended. Our 
examination was made in accordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of the 
accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we 
considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statement 
of income and expense present fairly the financial position of 
Music Educators National Conference at June 30, 1953, and the 
results of its operations for the twelve months then ended, in 
accordance with generally accepted auditing principles applied 
on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 

WOLF AND COMPANY 
Certified Public Accountants 
Dated at Chicago, Illinois 
August 18, 1953 


BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS 
General Fund: 
I § 
On Deposit—Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 
On Deposit—First National Bank of Chicago 
Funds Held by National Education Association.. 


50.00 
45,073.97 
3,468.25 
1,128.08 


$ 49,720.30 


6,053.58 
200.00 


Accounts Receivable § 
Less Reserve for Bad Debts. ' 


$ 5,853.58 





Inventories $ 6,651.83 
§ 10,200.63 
2,608.00 


Office Equipment 
Less Reserve for Depreciation 





$ 7,592.63 
1,453.34 


Prepaid Postage and Postage Deposits.. sania 
1,906.36 


Prepaid Expense—1953-54 Official Meetings........ 





Prepaid Expense—1955 Division Conventions 503.53 

Prepaid Expense—1954 National Convention...... 733.94 
Prepaid Expense—National President and Divi- 

sion Presidents 43.00 

$ 5, 140. 17 


Total General Fund $ 74,958.51 
Life Membership Fund: 
Cash on Deposit—Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company seccaceceeeeel 9,383.00 
Dues Receivable 217.00 


$ 9,600.00 


Total Assets $ 84,558.51 
LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
General Fund: 

Miscellaneous Accounts Payable........ § 

State and Organization Accounts Payable 

Income Tax Withheld for Employes.. 

Social Security Tax Accrued...... 

Reserve for Inventories 

Deferred Income—Payment Received in 

vance for Distribution of Piano Handbook 


6,289.59 
1,361.55 
787.80 
49.96 
6,651.83 
Ad- 
381.4: 


$ 15, 522.18 


wn 


38,610.67 


Operating Reserve—Balance July 1, 1952.... 
20,825.66 


Plus Excess of Income Over Expenses 

$ 59,436.33 

Total General Fund $ 74,958.51 
Reserve for Life Membership Fund........ ...$ 9,600.00 


Total Liabilities and Reserves............0000000000000000o. $ 84,558.51 
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INCOME 
Active Dues...... ; ...-$ 32,831.50 
Contributing and Sustaining Dues........ 131.00 
Contribution to General Fund by American Music 
Conference.. 5,000.00 


Contribution to General Fund by National Piano 


Mfg. Association...... 1,000.00 
Grant from National Education Association 3,000.00 
$ 42, 362: 50) 

Journal Advertising...... § 57,332.90 
Journal Subscriptions 35,348.78 
Mailing Lists.. 1,619.06 
Publications 8,151.03 


$102,451.77 


Overhead Expense Compensation—National In- 
terscholastic Musie Activities Commission $ 1,500.00 
Income from Life Membership Fund 134.38 
Interest........ ; : : 43.99 
Miscellaneous ....... 165.20 


$ 1,843.57 


$ 17,361.06 
$164,018.90 


Net Credit from 1953 Division Conventions 
Total Income...... 
EXPENSES 
Payroll— Headquarters Office and Washington Of- 
fice. 


Contribution to Retirement Fund of National Edu- 
cation Association for Benefit of MENC Em- 


$ 66,447.41 


play _ ene 848.46 
Rent........ 4,530.00 
Telephone and Telegraph 2,148.07 
Executive Office Travel... 4,038.01 


Printing, Stationery, Supplies, and General Office 


Expense 4,323.11 
Auditing 397.26 
Insurance 324.00 
Bank Charges and Exchange.. 103.50 
Social Security Tax... 634.39 
Depreciation on Office Equipment ese 510.02 
General and Promotional Postage 3,452.41 





$ 87,756.64 
Journal Expense: Lae ; 
( eo a, Paper, Printing, Bind- 


ing, Mailing..__..... ...§ 36,873.03 


Commission to Agenci ies on Subse sriptions... 854.78 
Supplies and Miscellaneous... . 1,116.32 
$ 38,844.13 
Printing and Other Expense of Miscellaneous 
Publications: 

Printing Costs—Journal of Research in Music 
LEE EGE an Oa $ 2,144.88 
Printing Costs—Other Publications... 1,876.10 
970.31 


Postage and Library Discounts on Publications... 
$ 4,991.2 
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Membership Promotion and Processing Materials..$ 4,696.16 
Committees Gm Prosecte......q. .......<......c2-.-cscccce-cscccnses 1,745.31 
Official Meetings Expense... SERENE 1,998.42 
National President’s Expense... ; 604.96 
Operating and Administrative “Expenses of Divi- 

PES SELENE SEA: ME AI LES ITI ne 1,968.46 
Bad Debts Charged Off... : 231.89 
Miscellaneous Cecuhastetnte ‘Applicable to Previous . 

Fiscal Year.. a - AERIS retike a 355.9 

$ 11,601.18 
i , 
| ee 





Excess of Income Over Expenses...........................- $ 20,825. 825. 
aa 
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31.50 
31.00 


00.00 


00.00 
00.00 


62.50 


32.90 


OO00 
34.38 
43.99 
65.20 





43.57 


61.06 
18.90 


~ 


47.41 


48.46 
30.00 
48.0 
38.01 


23.11 
97.26 
24.00 
03.50 
34.39 
10.02 
52.41 
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Music Educators Journal. Official magazine of the MENC 
and its associated organizations. A professional necessity. 
Enables the busy music educator to keep posted regarding 
current thought, trends, activities, new publications and 
products, and the general affairs of the entire field. In- 
cluded with active membership. Separate subscription, $2.00 
per year. Single copy 40c. Back copies: Information in 
regard to available back copies on request. 


Journal of Research in Music Education. A publication of 
the Music Educators National Conference under the direc- 
tion of the JRME Editorial Committee and Editorial As- 
sociates. Volume 1, No. 1, Spring 1953, $2.00; Volume 1, 
No. 2, Fall 1953, $2.00. Price for the two 1953 issues, $3.75. 


Music Education Source Book. Fourth printing, August 
1951. Revised appendix includes the recommendations of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools pertaining to music; the 1951 Revision of the 
Outline of a Program for Music Education; 1950 Con- 
stitution and Bylaws of the MENC. 288 pp., flexible cloth 
cover. $3.50. 


The Evaluation of Music Education. Standards for the 
evaluation of the coliege curriculum for the training of the 
school music teacher prepared by the Commission on Ac- 
creditation and Certification in Music Education of the 
Music Educators National Conference, in cooperation with 
the NASM and AACTE. These schedules were prepared to 
serve as a guide for periodic examination of the training 
programs of school music teachers, and to assist the schools 
being examined and the visiting examiners. Planographed. 
17 pp. 20c. 


Bibliography of Research Studies in Music Education 
1932-1948, with supplement, 1948-50. Some 2,000 titles 
representing over 100 institutions. Prepared by William S. 
Larson for the Music Education Research Council. 132 
pp., plus supplement. Paper cover, sewed binding. $2.00. 


Selected Bibliography of Music Education Materials. Origi- 
nally compiled by a special committee of the MENC at the 
request of the Department of State to be used by the De- 
partment as a guide in the selection of materials which 
are distributed from time to time by the Department to 
cultural institutions and various agencies of the United 
States and other countries. 1951. 64 pp. 75c. 


Outline of a Program for Music Education (Revised 1951). 
Prepared by the Music Education Research Council and 
adopted by the Music Educators National Conference at 
its 1940 meeting. Revised 1951. 4-Page leaflet. 5c. 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Recommendations pertaining to music in the 
secondary schools. (Report of the NCA Activities Com- 
mittee, formerly the Contest Committee.) Reprinted from 
Music Education Source Book, 12 pp. 15c¢ per copy. Quantity 
prices on request. 


Music in the Elementary School. Special printing, with 

some additions, of The National Elementary Principal Special 

Music Issue, February 1951, published by the Department 

of Elementary School Principals. Bibliography prepared by 

ay ~_-~ Committee on Elementary School Music. 1951. 
pp. c. 


Musical Development of the Classroom Teacher. Music Edu- 
cation Research Council Bulletin No. 5. Deals with pre- 
service development in music of the classroom teacher 
on the campus, and suggests ways and means whereby 
this initial preparation may be amplified and developed 
in the teaching situation. 1951. 32 pp. 50c. 


The Function of Music in the Secondary-School Curricu- 
lum. The compilation and publication of this treatise rep- 
resents a cooperative enterprise of two departments of the 
National Education Association—the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals and the Music Educators 
National Conference. First published in the November 1952 
Bulletin of NASSP. Now available in a separate pamphlet 
issued by MENC. 60 pp., paper cover. $1.00. 


Music Supervision and Administration in the Schools. A 
report of the Music Education Research Council (Bulletin 
No, 18). 32 pp. 1949. 50c. 


Music Education in International Relations. Information 

regarding sources and references often sought by music 

educators and others is included in this bulletin prenared 

by National chairman of the MENC Committee on Music 

Panation in International Relations. Mimeographed, 
pp. 15c. 


PARTIAL LIST OF MENG PUBLICATIONS 


Handbook on 16 mm. Films for Music Education. Prepared 
by Lilla Belle Pitts, coordinating chairman, 1948-51, of 
the MENC Committee on Audio-Visual Aids. Tells the 
what, where and how of 16 mm. films for educational use. 
Classified and annotated lists of films and helpful sugges- 
tions. 1952. 72 pp. and cover. $1.50. 


Handbook for Teaching Piano Classes. Prepared by the 
Piano Instruction Committee of the MENC, Raymond Bur- 
rows, chairman. An invaluable treatise dealing with all 
phases of class piano instruction. 1952. 88 pp. $1.50. 


Traveling the Circuit with Piano Classes. School super- 
intendents, directors of music and music teachers tell in 
their own words the story of how piano classes were put in 
operation in their schools. 1951. 31 pp. 50c. 


Piano Instruction in the Schools. Report and educational 
analysis of a nation-wide survey of piano instruction in the 
schools. Facts and figures supplied by school administrators 
and music educators throughout the United States and 
compiled by the Research Department of Foote, Cone & 
Belding, an analysis by William R. Sur. 76 pp. Illustrated. 
Paper cover. Sewed binding. 1949. $1.00. 


Minimum Standards for Stringed Instruments in the 
Schools, prepared by the MENC Committee on String In- 
struction. 1951. 8 pp. Mimeographed. 15c. Other string 
committee reports, 10c each: Recommendations for Im- 
provement of Teacher Training Curricula in Strings, and 
The Importance of Strings in Music Education. 


State Supervisory Program of Music Education in Louisiana. 
A report of a Type C Project, by Lloyd V. Funchess, 
Louisiana state supervisor of music. Submitted in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Education in the Advanced School of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1945. Mimeo. 173 pp. $1.50, 


Music for Everybody. A report and pictorial review pre- 
pared by the Committee on School-Community Music Rela- 
tions and Activities. A valuable reference bovk, handbook 
and manual for those interested in community-wide music 
promotion and organization. 32 pages of illustrations, 
giving a cross section of school-community activities in the 
United States. 64 pp. Paper cover. 1950. $1.00. 


Business Handbook of Music Education. A manual of busi- 
ness practice and relations for music educators. Includes 
a directory of publishers, manufacturers, distributors, and 
other firms serving the music education field. Published 
by the Music Education Exhibitors Association, an auxiliary 
of MENC. 6th edition, 1950-51. 28 pp. Single copy free. 


Contest Music Lists. The 1951 revisions of music lists for 
Band, Orchestra, String Orchestra, and Chorus, prepared 
by the National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associ- 
ation (now National Interscholastic Music Activities Com- 
mission). 48 pp. $1.50. 


Solo and Ensemble Lists. National Interscholastic Music 
Activities Commission. Music for instrumental and vocal 
solos and instrumental ensembles (no vocal ensembles in- 
cluded). 1953. 96 pp. and cov. Single copy postpaid $1.50. 


Adjudicators Comment Sheets. Revised 1950. Especially 
designed for adjudication of local, district, state, and 
interstate school music competition festivals, these official 
forms are also used in various ways in the classroom and 
for teachers’ evaluation reports supplied to pupils and their 
parents. Prices postpaid: 5c each; 35c per dozen; com- 
lete sample set, 40c; per hundred, $2.00. Prices for 
arger quantities on request. Published by the National 
School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association (now the 
National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission). 


When ordering please indicate symbols. 


B-1 Band 

SRBO-2 Sight Reading, Band or Orchestra 
Orchestra or String Orchestra 
SC-4 Student Conductor 


MB-5 Marching Band 

DM-6 Twirling Drum Major 

V-7 Choral Groups 

SRV-8 Choral Sight Reading 

SV-9 Solo Voice 

PSEBO-10 Percussion Solo and Ensemble 
WIS-11 Wind Instrument Solo 

SIS-12 String Instrument Solo 

SWIE-13 String or Wind Instrument Ensemble 
PHS-14 Piano or Harp Solo 


Order from the Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Please send remittance with your order. 
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Application blanks and descriptive bulletin may be obtained by writing 
to Mr. Joseph A. Mussulman, School of Music, Northwestern University. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY -* Evanston, Illinois 


Northwestern University School of Music 


Founded 1895.............cceceeceeccceeceess.- George Howerton, Dean 
THE 1954 NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL INSTITUTE—June 27 to July 31 


Offers a Program in Vocal and Instrumental Training 


This summer, talented high school students will 
be given the opportunity to pursue specialized 
music study in the pleasant atmosphere of a uni- 
versity campus situated directly on the shore of 
Lake Michigan. 


The Music Division of the National High School 
Institute at Northwestern will offer a wide range 
of experience in the preparation and perform- 
ance of music, instrumental and vocal. The pro- 
gram includes Theory of Music, Music Literature, 
Chorus, Orchestra, Band, and Accompanying. 
Also available will be private lessons in orches- 
tral instruments and in piano, organ, and voice. 


Members of the Institute will participate in the 
Summer Chorus which has been invited to per- 
form Ravel's Daphnis ef Chloe and Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra at Ravinia Park, under the direction 
of Pierre Monteux. 
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@ MUSIC TEACHERS 
@ MUSIC STUDENTS 

@ MUSICIANS 

@ MUSIC EDUCATORS 














1 YEAR... $5.0 
2 YEARS $9.00 


Annual subscription com- 
prises 16 issues and yearly 
350 page Special Issue 


If you do not wish to 
mutilate this page, use 
your own letterhead. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


“The Leading Musical Journal" 


For more than half a century devoted to every phase of musical activity 
the world over. Among MA’s widely read and internationally quoted 
sections are those dealing with concerts, opera, dance, records and 
audio-high fi, new music, new books, radio and TV. MUSICAL 
AMERICA is the recognized standard for reference and educational use. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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MUSICAL AMERICA, 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find my remittance for dollars. 


C) 1 Year $5.00 C) 2 Yeers $9.00 [] 3 Years $13.00 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
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Through these pages, student members 

of the Music Educators National Con- 

ference meet each other, and greet their 

future colleagues of the music teaching 
profession 


ohne 2 


MOREHEAD, KENTUCKY. STATE COLLEGE CHAPTER NO. 233 


Campus Notes 


presented as a special event on the program of the NMEA 

Clinic, held at Fremont November 19-21, a state- 
wide recital—possibly the first of its kind in the country—to 261 
members and their guests. The program, which was arranged by 
George Anderson of the University of Nebraska, NMEA vice- 
president and state student membership counselor, included the 
following participants: University of Nebraska—Joan Szydlowski, 
violin solo; Shirley Rasmussen, soprano solo; Jan Fullerton, 
accompanist. Wayne State Teachers College—Jerry Sachtjen, 
trumpet solo; Gene Panning, accompanist. Kearney State Teachers 
College—Jane Anderson, oboe solo; James Mohatt, accompanist. 
Nebraska Wesleyan University—William Jenkins, Robert Dap- 
pen, Thomas Wright, Shirley Rexroth, brass quartet. Doane 
College—Lillian Albrecht, soprano solo; Ursula Stevens, accom- 
panist. Midland College—Iris Siemsen, piano solo. McCook 
Junior College—Clara Reese, Lois Meyerle, Maxine Shields, 
girls trio; Iris Siemsen, accompanist. Peru State Teachers Col- 
lege—Lee Hopp, Darrell Christensen, David Miller, trumpet trio; 
Robert T. Benford, accompanist. 

The student concert was preceded by a welcome greeting from 
H. Arthur Schrepel, NMEA president. The guest speaker was 
Geneva Nelson, of the University of Michigan, who spoke on 
W hat May I Expect in Teaching?” John C. Whaley, University 
of Nebraska chapter sponsor, presided at the session. 


+ 


Knox CoLLtece (Galesburg, Ill.) Student Chapter No. 52 is 
planning a number of meetings throughout the school year with 
Yarious teachers from the music field as guest speakers. At a 
recent meeting the following officers were elected: President— 
Vivian Najim; secretary—Joan Armstrong; treasurer—Susan 


' "oreseted Music Educators Association student members 


January, Nineteen Fifty-four 


Mitchell. Creston Klingman and Gilbert E. Wilson are co- 


sponsors of the chapter. 
+ 


MorEHEAD STATE COLLEGE (Kentucky) Chapter No. 233 yearly 
activities include the preparation of weekly band concerts on the 
campus lawn. The student members select, prepare and conduct the 
music. The photograph above shows the last program of May, 1953. 
This year the chapter will spend a day each in the public schools 
of Ashland and Lexington observing the work there. 


+ 


University oF OKLAHOMA (Norman) Student Chapter No. 
231, according to Corresponding Secretary Martha Mead, is work- 
ing hard to promote the development of qualified teachers in the 
field of music and, at the same time, is striving for a warm rela- 
tionship of friendliness and sincerity between the music students 
at OU and their school. Monthly meetings, preceded by a covered- 
dish supper and followed by games and songs, are held for the 
music education faculty and student members in the home of the 
sponsor, Mrs. Dolly S. Connally. Practice-teaching students speak 
on problems of classroom teaching and current projects of their 
classes. Later on, first-year teachers will relate some on-the-job 
experiences. The annual MENC-sponsored Lobby Sing was 
held at Holmburg Hall just before the Christmas holiday. This 
is an all-school affair where the students gather around the Christ- 
mas tree and sing Christmas carols. MENC student members 
direct the numbers—some a cappella and some with piano or auto- 
harp accompaniment. A group of madrigal singers, directed by 
a senior student, has been organized this year for the first time. . 
The year’s activities will close with a spring picnic, which has 
become an annual event attended by the music education faculty 
and student members, as well as graduates who have held student 
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membership in the past. A eroup picture of the fifty-two mem! ers 


of this year’s chapter will appear in the college yearbook. Chapter 
officers: President — Novalyn Graham; vice-president — Helen 
Chandler ; secretary-treasurer—Ann Cox. 
+ 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO (Moscow) Student Chapter No. 200 js 


looking over the new organ recently presented as a gift to the 
university. Seated at the organ is Hall M. Macklin, head of the 
department of music. Chapter members grouped around, back 
row, left to right: Deloris Bloomquist; Elwyn Schwartz, faculty 
sponsor; Ernestine Gohrband, vice-president; Elaine Brandt: 
Caroleigh Gittins, treasurer-historian. Front row, left to right: 
Rita Barker; Leah Jensen; Caroline Bailey; Delores Kinney, 
secretary; Rex Eikum, president; Edwin Armstrong; George 
Mowry; Richard Mansfield. Not present, Blair Allen. The 
chapter sponsored a coffee-get-together recently when master 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO. MOSCOW teachers and administrators of the public schools were guests of 
their student teachers. 
Chapter No. 290 










+ 


LowELt STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE (Massachusetts) Student 
Chapter No. 201, with the largest enrollment in the history of the 
organization in 1952-53, enjoyed a very interesting and stimulating 
year of chapter activities under the leadership of President Rita 
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WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, WESTMINSTER 
Chapter No. 380 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Chapter No. 386 





MARYWOOD COLLEGE, SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
Chapter No. 245 





LOWELL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, LOWELL, MASS. 
Chapter No. 201 











’ 





, ad 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY. TALLAHASSEE 
At 1953 KMEA Convention, Wichita Chapter No. 137 


PRESIDENTS OF KANSAS MENC STUDENT CHAPTERS 
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Woiceshook. The opening event was a “mystery” ride to Profes- 
sor Mabel Wilson’s summer home in Antrim (only the executive 
board knew the destination). Guest speakers during the year 
included Henry Halvorson and Hilda Ewing. At the Massachu- 
setts MEA convention in Springfield in February, several mem- 
bers performed on the program. Officers installed at the banquet 
held at the close of the school year were: President—Jean E. 


Tyrrell; vice-president—Dorothy Hoh; secretary—Barbara 
Paasche; treasurer—Gerald Kittredge; parliamentarian—Richard 
Dickson; social chairman—James Fitzpatrick. One of the major 


| chapter projects was the establishment of a permanent scholarship 





, 








fund from the proceeds of the annual presentation of The Mes- 
siah. Cyrus D. Thompson is faculty sponsor of the chapter. 


a 


MorcGan State Co.iiece (Baltimore, Md.) Chapter No. 386 
has set up these objectives for the year: (1) To foster greater 
appreciation of good music on the campus. (2) To establish a 
bureau of student artists for campus activities. (3) To sponsor 
a student music clinic. (4) To encourage members to write a 
chapter song and other original compositions. (5) To invite the 
regional director to the campus. (6) To send a member of the 
chapter to the MENC convention in Chicago. Chapter officers 


| are: President—Herbert Brown; vice-president—Charles Bagley ; 


secretary—Norma Pritchett; treasurer—Gwendolyn Graham. 
Mrs. Dorothy H. Banks (at extreme left in picture) is the faculty 
adviser. 


+ 


WESTERN MAry LAND CoLLeGeE (W estminster ) Chapter No. 380 
is composed of ten juniors and two seniors under the sponsorship 
of Philip S. Royer. During their junior year, the students are 
concerned mainly with the techniques of public school music in the 
elementary and junior high school. There is observation of various 
school systems and some practice teaching. In the senior year, the 
observations and study continue in relation to senior high school 
music with six weeks of practice teaching in the public school. 


+ 


Marywoop CoL.ece (Scranton, Pa.) Chapter No. 245 was re- 
organized early in September. Memberships now number thirty- 
four—an increase over last year’s twenty-one. In October the 
chapter members entertained the student body and faculty with 
the presentation of three kindergarten numbers with singers, 
dancers, and a rhythm symphony. The chapter has ambitious 
plans for the year including monthly meetings and attendance at 
several institutes and conventions if possible. Officers for the 
year: President—Carole Pfeifer; vice-president—Carol Weiss; 
secretary-treasurer—Eileen Ryan; publicity chairman—Marianne 
Roman. Sister M. Clare, I.H.M., is moderator for the group. 


+ 


Kansas CONVENTION. Student members of the Kansas Music 
Educators Association of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence were very much in evidence at the recent successful state 
convention held in Wichita, Kansas. Two programs featured stu- 
dent participation—one a discussion for which the panel group 
was made up of MENC student chapter presidents. In the picture 
included with this January 1954 installment of the MENC student 
member chapter gallery you will see the chapter presidents: First 
row—Carol Schutz, Marymount College, Salina (Chapter No. 
267); Pat Waldron, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 
(Chapter No. 199) ; Chris Wiley, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
(Chapter No. 54) ; Narrulle Ogleive, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan (Chapter No. 26). Second row—Charles Muse, South- 
western College, Winfield (Chapter No. 210); Hal K. Barlow, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg (Chapter No. 376); 
Phil Martin, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays (Chapter No. 
i Harold Lutz, Wichita University, Wichita (Chapter No. 


+ 


Frorma STATE UNIVERSITY (Tallahassee) Student Chapter No. 
members are shown i in the informal picture taken at a supper 
party which was held in early October. John Cooper, the newly 
elected president, is conducting a business session in conjunction 
with the supper. Other officers for 1953-54 are: Vice- president— 
Ann Hays; secretary-treasurer—Ellen Campbell; publicity chair- 
man—Anita Woods; program chairman—Joan Meador. Lois 
verne Schnoor and Eugene Crabb are co-sponsors of the group. 
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SOME MENC PUBLICATIONS 
Check List for Libraries 


Bibliography of Music Education Materials..............................-.c-o-sceeeeeeeees $ .75 














Bibliography of Research Studies in Music Education............................. 2.00 
Business Handbook of Music Education (MEEA).. n/c 
Ee a ee Mies sesteitecisteetenincaniiencetiitictinnaentesatinincigininani 05 
100, $2.00; doz. 35c¢ 
Evaluation Standards for the Music Education Curfriculum...................... 20 
Films—Handbook on 16 mm. Films for Music Education 1.50 
Function of Music in the Secondary-School Curriculum..................-.--..:+ 1.00 
Journal ot Research in Music Education . 
Se Bik es tiie IIE UU ishtintscencectstsiennsiecnecdsbeniaedichipanltsaensandsibavasnisaneaiensdtibaabieaid 2.00 
Vol. 1, No. 2, Fall 1953.............. sinh eieliacieaealiaditebaitiaalaaeiaias 2,00 
(For both issues, $3.75) 
Music Educators Journal. Per year (six issues) ..............-.cc-ccss-es-eeceeseeeee 2.00 
Music Education in the Secondary Schools (NCA Recommendations) cena 15 
BI: TUNIC rica ccttaciiapeiiasenhainaiianenioatdsiemetiometedill .50 
RR re eR een Nea nen Renee 1.00 
I GN I CaN I oi sscsinsaiedncesieiencteniinnsinintntnaniieeienianieasianmemenisie 50 
Music Rooms and Equipment.. 1.50 
Music Supervision and Administration in the Schools... — -50 
Musical Development of the Classroom Teacher... spateadiananiaaianapiniiiainn 50 
Outline of a Program for Music Education.......................--- sshistuiesiitains 05 
100, $2; doz. 35c 
Piano—Handbook for Teaching Piano Classes..................--.-..--s--ss-eseeeseeeseeeee 1.50 
Piano Instruction in the Schools... te inidoeneeiie 4 
Piano—Traveling the Circuit With Piano ‘Classes. e 





State Supervisory Program of Music Ed. in Louisiana... 
Stringed Instruments in the Schools, Minimum Standards for... 
Strings, Improvement of Teacher Training Curricula in 


NIMAC PUBLICATIONS 

















Band, Orchestra, String Orchestra and Choral Lists............................. 1.50 
Musie Lists for Solos and Ensembles...................:..ccc-c-scoosecccsecscoesese — * 
Adjudicators Comment Sheets. Sample set of 14.0.20.........cccce-ccescceeseseeee .40 
Single copy 5c; 100, $2.00 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
64 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
MENC ANNUAL AUDIT REPORT 
Continued from page 58 
NATIONAL INTERSCHOLASTIC 
MUSIC ACTIVITIES COMMISSION 
Audit for twelve months ending June 30, 1953 by Wolf 
and Company, certified public accountants. 
Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Funds of National Interscholastic Musie Activities 
Commission: 
Balance, July 1, 1952... _$ 5,378.65 
Receipts: 
Sales: 
Music Lists —1953 Solo and Ensembles....8 2,272.85 
Musie Lists—1951 Edition B.O.C.. . 1,632.20 
Music Lists—Instrumental Ensembles. 108.81 
Music Lists—Instrumental and Vocal 
SE SR. ERS 90.86 
Adjudicator Comment Sheets... 2,155.27 
pie TR Ae at. a 64.50 
$ 6,324.49 
Plus Collections on Accounts Receivable for 
Sales in 1951-52 Fiscal Year........................ s 43.59 
From Music Educators National Conference 
for NIMAC Publications...........................% 119.43 
yO onan $ 11,866.16 
Disbursements: ; 
Overhead Expense Compensation to MENC....8 1,500.00 
Printing Publications: 
Music Lists—1953 Solo and Ensembles........ 4,245.12 
Adjudicator Comment Sheets...........-.......... 801.25 
President’s Office and Travel dicen Ne dcttaacc 221.89 
Postage......... ceaad ciadbcataned 421.18 
Stationery and Supplies... PASS ee Se 197.69 
Telephone >), Sasi 23.96 
TN POR Leen Cee ee 75.00 
Total Cash Disburmemonts .....-.-..<.-.a.ccerceoneee-it $ 7,486.09 
Total Cash Balance, June 30, 1953_....---... $ 4,380.07 
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Bulletin Board 
Convention Hotel Reservation 
Advertisers’ Index 
Where Do We Go From Here? Karl D. Ernst___------------------- 17 
MENC Convention Bulletin 
Off-Campus Student Teaching in Music Education. B. M. Bakkegard__ 22 
Keyboard Experience and Class Piano Teaching. Fay Templeton Frisch 25 
National Association of Schools of Music 
Are We Keeping Up in Music Reading? 
Charles H. Hansford and Tempie Harris Hansford 
“A Grand Piano—A Grand Family.” Vanett Lawler 
The Brussells Conference in Retrospect. Charles M. Dennis___.------ 3: 
Audio-Visual Forum 
The Round Table 
Put Music in Every Schoolroom. Virginia D. Austin 
Listening to Music. James R. Anthony 
Music Education for the Rural Teacher. William C. Rice 
The Cover Picture 
String Program to Balance Band Program in High School. 
Harold Lickey 
A Word About the College Band Directors National Association. 
Charles Minelli 
The School and Professional Musicians Code 
New Books 
SPIT ITTIITIII ccd soscisitusiesiesmtninapncnsenitaniiatantiinnsdntianiibisibalamininastendanmnmcesinan 54 
Proposed Amendments to the MENC Constitution 
MENC Annual Audit Report 
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THE MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL is issued six times a year (September-October, November-December, 
January, February-March, April-May, June-July). 

Subscription: $2.00 per year; Canada $2.50; Foreign $2.75; Single copies 40c. 

Business and Editorial Office: 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Editorial Board: Robert A. Choate (chairman), Earl Beach, Allen P. Britton, Frank L. D'Andrea, Charles 
M. Dennis, E. W. Doty, Glenn Gildersleeve, Thurber Madison, Theodore F. Normann, Paul Painter, Sadie 
M. Rafferty, J. Clark Rhodes, E. J. Schultz, William R. Sur, Gladys Tipton, Alex Zimmerman. Editorial 
Associates: John W. Beattie, Will Earhart, Karl W. Gehrkens, Hazel Nohavec Morgan, Arnold Walter. 
Ex-officio: Ralph E. Rush, President ef the MENC. 

Managing Editor: Clifford V. Buttelman. Assistant Managing Editor: Vanett Lawler. 
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structive nature concerning any phase of music education. Manuscripts submitted for consideration should 
be mailed to the editorial office, accompanied by self-addressed return envelope. 
Copyright: The contents of the MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL are protected by United States Copy- 
right. Requests for permission to reprint any article or part of an article or other material should be 
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actively interested in music education. 
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MENC CHICAGO 


CONVENTION HOTELS 
MARCH 26-31, 1954 


Pre-convention meetings March 24-25 
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See pages |3, 21 
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Among basic music texts, A Singing School is pre- 
eminent as the series which means something in the 
whole life of the child. It has helped establish music 
education as a living program, closely related to the 
people, places, history, and cultural heritage of our 
country. With these books, children enjoy music more 
and learn musical skills faster. 


A Singing School supplies a complete program for 
music education — and education through music. . . . 
Complete in content — by far the richest repertoire 
of any song book series. . . . Complete in providing 
for the correlation of music with the child’s own world 
and with other studies in the curriculum. . . . Complete 
in material for teaching music reading and other skills 
in ways to encourage rapid assimilation and thorough 
understanding. . . . Complete in the use of effective 
educational techniques — with visualized tonal and 
rhythmic patterns, folk dances, instrumental correla- 
tions, illustrated music appreciation features, musical 
plays, program and study units. 


\] 


\ / ( é 


Eight graded books. . . . Two combination books. . . . 
Ten RCA Victor record albums in either of two speeds 
(78 or 45). . . . Manuals for the teacher and piano 
accompaniments. 





Adopted and re-adopted in 
thousands of schools throughout 
the land, A Singing School has 
proved itself in the classroom. 
GREED S 5 ic 
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Music wity-canagl the World 


Aarian Cotton and Adelaide Bradburn 


New high school textbook on music appreciation. Written to 
reveal the relation between music and humanity, with 
ticular reference to the influence of people and their folk 
music upon the varied forms of musical creation which are 
now everybody’s heritage. Explains how music is made and 
performed. Reviews the work of composers. Covers such 
topics as the orchestra, band, choral music, radio, records, 
religious music, and music printing and publishing. Contains 
many examples of folk music. Beautifully illustrated. $3.32 


Adventures in Singing 
Edis j » Cawenll i. 
c tf ar | Woarr ‘ 

When grade children sing, they will want to have Adventures 

in Singing. . . . Adults long have had their own assembly 

books. Now give the children a chance. This book was made 
expressly for them. Selections that belong in the grade school 


curriculum; vocal arrangements just right for young voices. 
Available in either paper or hard cover. 


The Bow Street Book for S. - A, 


by Katherine K. Davi 


An aden fine collection for ane glee club and chorus. 
Prepared by one of America’s most distinguished authorities 
in the choral field. Not difficult. $1.00 


The New SING! 
y | d Peter W. Dyk 
New, streamlined edition of the universally popular all-pur- 


pose song book. Contains 147 songs complete with accom- 
paniments. Illustrated. $0.50 


The Junior String Choir 
B Fr a Fine iay 

A practical “short course” for young string players. Flexibly 

arranged for early ensemble training in various combinations, 

for quartet, or for full string orchestra. Easy selections from 

good sources. Score, $2.00; parts each, $0.60 
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